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nsumption, Chronic Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, and every other Chest 
Complaint. Silverton’s "ee a ays 
Mixture and Energiser, the Best Medi- 
cine for these complaints. Ask your 
Chemist to order it for you if not in 





| In boxes, 1/1} and 2/9, Ask your 


2 aia 15 or 35 stamps, of the 
i | Proprietor, Rev. E. J. SILVERTON. 





d, &e., are all fi on oe and 
manently cured mde ple use, Eatin 
arp madé a pleasure, Us 
| bait ociety, Contain no 


sa: ‘Househota Necessity. 





Chemist to order if not in stock; or 


‘| stock. Sold in bottles at 1/1} and 2/9. 




















SILVERTON'S 1 ~ FOOD 


Can be taken by invalids when all other food is Bids ee new blood, and builds up wasting con- 
stitutions; is easily prepared. In boxes at 1/- and 2/9, of ‘Chemists and Grocers and London Wholesale 
N. 


Houses, or of Rev. E. J. SILVER’ 
DEAFNESS AND ALL DISEASES OF THE EAR 


Cured by the use of Silverton’s Medical Aural Remedy. Sold in boxes at 2/9.& 11/-. by all Chemists & Whole- 
sale Houses throughout the world. If not in stock, ask them to order for you. Read the following letter: 

* Jani r4th, 1884.—Dear Str,—Last year my little , Seven years be Ro Lbveed unknown cause, became deaf and dumb, and 

remained so for six mont. eee that time Yoonsnind the pi physicians at yar woodland ferent hospitals, without him receiving the slightest benefit. I 


was then g's ge to ade y. to you, and, I am thankful to say, after using your remedies for six weeks his hearing was restored ; and atter a 
few months his has returned. Thank God, he can now speak and hear as well as ever. I send this Testimonial with the hope it 


may lead toa Tike ble blessing in others similarly afflicted. —Yours, &c., E. Cotiins,”” 
“Book or HEALTH,” treating on the above and many other Diseases, sent free for two penny stamps from 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.O. 
Patients seen daily, free of charge, on all matters of Health, from 11 till 2; Saturdays, 11 till 1. 

















NURSE EDDA’S rag Gal ters 


WONDERFUL ‘om oR Uk en. 
BABY SOOTHER. _LOZENGES | 


This unequalled remedy is entirely free 
from any opiates or noxious or strong acting 
Medicine ; its effect is instant in relieving 
Infants from GRIPES, WIND, COLIC, &c. 
Iris guaranteed a simple, harmless Medicine. 
No one in charge of a baby should be with- 
out it : have it ready in the house. 
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COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


“Strongly secpsciadel by the most 
eminent Doctors. 


_ TINS ONLY, 1/14 and 2/9, 


Price 1g, per Bottie at all Ghemists’,o, Arce by 
Parcels’ Post : same price, 12 staytps, to 


T. KEATING, Chemist, St, Paul's, London. 
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THE.-ART »OF -CONQUEST* IS LOST 
WITHOUT THE ART OF EATING. 


N THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO’S FRUIT SALT is an imperative 

“™ Hygienic need, or necessary adjunct ; it Keeps the blood pure, prevents fevers and acute 

inflammatory ‘diseases, and removes the injurious effects arising from stimulants and narcotics, 

peg tg He: yh nit Seep Nay and ag natural f mains a thus restores the nervous system 
rmal on, by preventin eat ° i 

activity, i wiatite Rie a — | nger poisoned blood and over cerebral 


CHRISTMAS EVE. 
ie Tahlia THE BLESSINCS OF THE POOR, NOT 
iu THE RICH, 


, ‘‘HEALTH and LONG LIFE are usually blessings 

of the Poor, not of the Rich, and the FRUITS OF TEM- 
as PERANCE rather than Luxury and Excess. If a rich 
@ ~ man doés not in many things live like a poor man, if 

fpr, he does not use Exercise which is but voluntary 
5 labour—if he does not restrain appetite by choice as 
the other does by necessity, he will certainly be worse 


for his riches.”’ 
Sir W. TEMPLE. 







GTIMULAN TS and insufficient amount 

of exercise frequently derange the liver. ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitu- 
tional weakness of theliver. A world of woe is avoided 
by those who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
} ** All our customers for ENO’S FRUIT SALT would 
not be without it upon any consideration, they having 
/ received so much benefit from it. 


‘* WOOD BROTHERS, Chemists, Jersey, 1878.”’ 








MY FIRST TASTE OF POWER. 


THE FESTIVE SEASON. 


Hew TO ENJOY GOOD FOOD, which otherwise disorders the Digestive Organs, 

causing Bilious Headaches and Impure Blood, use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Also asa Refreshing, Cooling, and 
Invigorating Beverage, use BNO'S FRUIT SALT. "If is.the best preventive and cure for Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Skin’ Eruptions, Impure’ Blood, Pimplés on the Face, Giddiness,.Feverishness, Mental Depression, Want of Appetite, 
Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, Vomiting, Thirsty &c., and to remove the effects of errors of eating and drinking. 


HE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE—GOOD FOOD.—How to assimilate or enjoy 

good food that would otherwise cause Constipation, Bilious Headache, Disordered Stomach, and other disasters, 

use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Being a genuine product of nature, it is a true or natural way of preserving or restoring 

health. It removes effete matter or poison from the blood, thus preventing and throwing off Fevers, Boils, and other 

morbid conditions of the blood. On that account you cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and 
free from disease ; without.such a simple precaution the jeopardy of life is immensely increased. 


WHAT MAKES A HAPPY CHRISTMAS ? 


HEALTH, and the things we love, and those who love us. For Health, ue ENO’'S FRUIT SALT, and read a 
large Illustrated Sheet given with each Bottle. 


ACCIDENTAL INDIGESTION .—Before aud after the Christmas Pudding, use ENO’S 

FRUIT SALT, The Physical basis of Life—Good Food. How to enjoy geod food, that would otherwise 
cause Bilious, Headache, Disordered Stomach, Poisoned Blood, &c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, prepared from sound 
ripe fruit, as a Health giving, Cooling, Sparkling, and Invigorating Beverage for any Season. 


ATRO.—“Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I have, on three separate occasions, 

© been attacked by fever, from which, on the first occasion, I lay in hospital for six weeks. The last two attacks 

have been, however, completely repulsed, in a remarkably short space of time, by the use of your valuable FRUIT 

SALT, to which I owe my present health at the very least, if not my life itself.” Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration 

and preservation impels me to add my testimony to the already overwhelming store of the same, and in so doing I feel 

that I am’ but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me to be, Sir, gratefully yeurs, CORPORAL, 19th Hussars, 26th May, 
1883.—Mr. J. C. ENO.” 


[HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and 

commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, 

in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, 

exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” ADAMS, 

6 AUTION ___Baamine each Bottle, and \see the Capsule is marked “ENO'S: FR UIT SALT.” Without it you have 
. «been imposed on by a worthless imitation, 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease: 


PREPARED. ONLY..AT ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON,'S.B., BY d..C. ENO'S PATENT. 


















lost saline constituents.” 
Dr. TURLEY :—‘‘I found it act as a in my 
experience a 1d family, in the worst forms of Fever, 


NO other medicine being required.” 

Dr. SPARKS (Government Inspector of 
from the Port of London) writes :—“I have 
A 


Io S$ 





SALINE. 


Lassi , Heartburn, and 
: , JUN and other FEVERS, 
and various Ets JUNGLE, snd her FEY 


great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
cacy in the treatment of iditiy O's cadhhary tnd cheobic 
Gastric Complaints, and other 


‘W. DOWSING :—“‘I used it in the treatment 
cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 

state I never lost a single case.” 

Notice my name and Trade Mark. 


Thee Gee 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. fis, and 2is. each. ‘ 
H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULT! Ina CHEMIST; 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.O. 





WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 





ESTABLISHED 1835. 
CONTAIN ARE 

NO PURELY 
MERCURY. VEGETABLE, 





Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary pro- 


perties, have gained an almost universal reputation. Numbers are 
constantly bearing testimony to their t value in Diseases of the 
Head, Chest. Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys, as may be seen from the 
Testimonials published from time to time, By the — use of such 
a remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
proper means being neglected might be avoided and much suffering 
saved, for ‘‘ Prevention is better than Cure.” During a period of 
nearly Firry Years they have been used most extensively as a 
FAMILY MEDICINE, bontande have found them a simple and 
safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. Many 
persons have found them of great service both in preventing and 
relieving Sea SickNgss ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial 
in all Brttous CompLaints. A : 

Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, in Boxes, price git, ts, 14d. 
and as. Fp by G. WHELPTON & SON, Fa Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, don, and sent free to an rt of the United Kingdom 
on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors at Home and ‘Abroad 





PRICE ONE PENNY. MONTHLY. ILLUSTRATED. 


LIGHT & LOVE, 


A Magazine for Every Church and Home. 


It contains a Complete Story every month, and Articles by various 
authors, under the following headings:—The Home Circle - Rays 
from the Sun of Truth—Earnest Words to the Unsaved- Light from 
Other Lands— Temperance — Biographical Sketch—Our Children’s 
Portion— Music—Brevities, &c., &c. 

LILE & FAWCETT, Printers and Publishers, 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


VOLUME FOR 1884 NOW READY. Boards 1/-, 1/6, 
Cloth Gilt, 2:6. 


THE WELCOME HOUR. 


A Monthly Tllustrated Magazine for Young 
on, amily Reading, and Readers in 


’ PRICE ONE PENNY. 








PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


HE WELCOME HOUR is now well-known in 
every part of the world as a favourite com- 
panion for the leisure hours of old and young, so 
that we need not describe it at anylength. If you 
are among its subscribers, we are sure you like it. 
If you have not yet seen it, our advice is, “Go to 
the nearest boo er, newsvendor, or railway 
bookstall, and get it.” 


London: 8. W. PARTRIDGE & CO., 
9, Paternoster-row, E.C., and 
LILE & FAWCETT, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C. 
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HOLLOWAYS OINTMENT 


Mr. J. T. COOPER, 


In his celebrated TRAVELS IN CHINA, published in 
1871, says :— 


** T had with me in my travels a quantity of Holloway's Oint 
ve some to the people. and nothing could exceed 


“ment. 1 ga v 
** their gratitude: and, in consequence—milk, fowls, ewe hae! 
ul o} 


*-horse-feed poured in upon us, until at last a teas 
“ Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of peas, and 
“ the demand became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
* the small remaining stock.” ; 

This unrivalled OINTMENT cures BAD 
LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD SORES, 
wou. ds, ulcers, stiff joints, gout, rheumatism, bron- 
itis, diphtheria, coughs, colds, and all skin diseases. 








EVERY SATURDAY. ONE PENNY. 
MONTHLY PARTs, 6D. 


(F-REat T'uoucutTs 
from fflaster finds, 


A POPULAR WEEKLY FOR THE DIFFUSION 
OF PURE LITERATURE. 





pS AE AAS 

Subscription, petal by post, Is. 8d.; half-year, 3s. 3d.; 

year, 6s. 6d. Now Ready, December Part, post-free, 7d. 
—_y-——_— 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Horace 8, C. Walden, Eaq., of Hope Bower, Fulham, 
says—“I am glad to see such a publicstion, and hope it 
may have many years’ re gg » under the able 

dance of its present Editor. There are too many 
journals whose tendency is not to improve the moral 
tone of our people.” 


The Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B., says—*I am 
charmed with ‘Great Thoughts,’ I recommend it to 
my friends everywhere.” 


The Rev. Baker Norton, of South Shields, saye— 
JT heartily congratulate you upon the success, the 
deserved su of your undertaking, and anything I 
can do to publish the fame of your welcome weekly 
shall be done.” 

Rev. W. H. James, ef Rhyl, sa ys—‘ I came across 
your paper the other day for the first time. It is a 
splendid thing. Pray send me all back numbers by 
return.”’ 

| giao. oles 
ORDER OF ANY BOOKSELLER, OR DIRECT FROM 
THE PUBLISHERS, 


LILH & FAWCHTT, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 








NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS.— Please send all MSS. direct to Messrs. 


Ludgate Oircus, E.C. 





LILE & FAWCETT, 
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“ The artist appeared to be making some mysterious preparations deep in the 
shadow of a screen,” 


See ** Insufficiency.” 





























HOW SHE WAS 


) NSUFFICIENCY; OR, jtow 





MADE WORTHY. 


pHE was Mave WortHy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” “ SELINA’S STORY, 


> 64 


LAURA LINWOOD,” 


“DR. BLANDFORD’S CONSCIENCE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


TOUCHED IN THE DARKNESS. 


‘* Hope on, hope ever !~-by the sudden springing 
Of green leaves, which the winter hid so long ; 
And by the bursts of free, triumphant singing, 
After cold, silent months, the woods among ; 
And by the rending of the frozen chains, 
Which bound the glorious rivers on their plains.”’ 


Mrs. HEMANS. 


ROM the dingy and 
struggling combative 
East, Esther betook 
herself to the grey 
palaced, reserved- 
looking West with its 
glimpses of gaiety, its 
streets of wealthy 
merchandise, its gas- 
lit halls, its nabo 
wealth, and the 
gaunt, grim, abject 

~ poverty lying so near 

thereto—yes, even at the very back-doors of 
flunkeydom. She got almost to know a poor 
professional, by something in mien and manner 
that was like a reflection of herself. Yes, here 
many an attic rented as high as an inviting 
country lodgment, roofed a brain rhythmic 
with musical inspiration, for which was no 
outlet save the pricked sheet that Onello and 

Ener shook their heads over, because it was a 

masterpiece ; but the author was not known. 

Happy he, if he could shoulder his violin, and, 
dressed in a hired suit, cater for the amusement 
of Lady Fashion’s guests, tuning his mellow 
Straduarius for strains that he disdained. 

The rejected Academician among his unsold 
pictures, wonders how he shall replenish his 
paint-box, and breaks his fast when he must on 
some indigestible compound, which he has been 
confidently informed, by one of his brothers of the 
brush, will take away the desire for food. If only 
he could lose that most inconvenient of desires ! 
Yet Sir Tonique Bildu sees every morning the 
silver salver in his consulting room grow yellow 
with th2 remembrances of the aristocratic 





patients who have come to him to have it 
renewed. 
A man in ragged black, with hands like claws 





and staring eyes, staggers into the Reading 
Room of the British Museum, and takes from its 
shelves an armful of books in Persian, Sanscrit 
and Arabic. Young Blowers, with rosebud in 
button-hole, cramming for his first examination 
in English Literature, wonders why they let that 
kind of man into the room. His inquiring 
mind does not look fer an answer in the books 
he carries away with him; but, long after young 
Blowers has begun to yawn over the drudgery 
of his task, the man he has sneered at will be 
feeding on the rich stores he has the key to, 
bracing himself, perhaps, with a noble heathen 
philosophy, or mayhap forgetting he is so very 
poor, and that disease is fast having its own 
way with him. 

“Well, that ripe scholar, that man of talent, 
if you could know his history, you would perhaps 
find that he didn’t take his tide at the flood— 
that there was something wrong somewhere.” 

Perhaps I should. We assume, quite naturally, 
that wrong underlies misfortune that wears a 
livery of-rags. But perhaps if I could know the 
story of some gallant gentleman riding in the 
Row now, adorned with epaulettes and gold lace, 
I should find there was something wrong there, 
also; but his Nemesis is. less terrible in her 
exactions, and does not humble him to the 
world. 

Will our heroine run the course of all these ? 
Her career so far is not promising. She had a 
tiny room at the top of a house, the first floor 
of which was occupied by a fashionable milliner. 
She paid to the uttermost farthing of what she 
could for a short time afford, and she received 
but scant attention. The floors beneath her 
were let out to lodgers who were held of more 
account. No one took much notice of Miss 
Lovell. Her days were spent in the weary 
search of employment—a search which was fast 
destroying her ability for the work of the pen, 
because of the fatigue and bitterness which it 
engendered. She had not money to spend in 
advertising, but she answered advertisements by 
the score, and went to work as wisely as she 
knew how. She had her Domstadt diplomas 
to show, and her name was left at music-ware- 
houses, where lessons or private performances 
might be asked for;, at bazaars and agencies, 
her willingness to read, or to act as secretary or 
companion during several hours of the day, to 
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706 INSUFFICIENCY; 


any one in need of such services, was freely 
represented, and she was “interviewed” by various 
ladies in quest of morning tuition for their 
daughters. 

It all ended in her getting a few unremunera- 
tive hourly engagements for lessons, at distances 
far apart one from another. There was no mar- 
gin of profit for cab-fare. Even the omnibus 
was a luxury to be dispensed with, except when 
its use was unavoidable. Esther was shy on 
the money question: she could not press it, 
but she did wonder that ladies who, from 
appearances, must be rolling in wealth, should 
fasten her to terms so low. Were they giving 
her as much in proportion as they gave their 
cook ? 

Madame Klipp, who negotiated for her, read 
the meaning of it at a glance, but she only 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Be satisfied to make a little connection,” 
she said, “ you will do better by-and-by.” 

Yes, the Honourable Mrs. Potts and Lady 
Munniluv (wife of a city knight), thought 
much of the honour they were conferring on 
this young person, by accepting her lessons for 
their daughters. Something in her face and 
bearing assured them of gentle breeding; the 
Domstadt diplomas attested to her capabilities. 
No doubt they had got a prize—a bargain would 
have been a better word—for the young person 
was evidently in low water, and it was a kind- 
ness to treat with her on any terms 

They accepted the bills of their French dress- 
maker and milliner with a sigh of resignation. 
No attempt to browbeat her—one must dress ; 
and if only one could squeeze a trifle towards 
this painful necessity, out of gentlewomen who 
have gone to the wall, and learned professors 
who cannot make their way, why not avail one- 
self of the privilege? To do otherwise would 
show a want of good management. If only in 
her experience with these two women, Esther 
had enough to convince her that there is no 
meanness in any class of society which cannot 
be paralleled in a higher, if the temptations to 
it are sufficiently strong, and Christian principle 
is lacking. 

This hand-to-mouth existence had not con- 
tinued very long, and Esther was wondering 
where such an augmentation to her income as 
would enable her to pay her rent was to come 
from, when she happily received a new idea. 
She was tired of bootless errands to Madame 
Klipp and the pianoforte warehouses. Her 
possible place in the Kosmos was a problem she 
was trying to solve for herself, and till it was 
solved she felt she could not bend her mind to 
other work. In this condition she sat one day, 
amid the huge sculptures of the British 


Museum, and watched the come and go of 
readers to Pariizzi's world-famed reading-room. 





The appearance of the readers struck her. The 
thoughtful intellectuality, the stern purpose, and 
the bien-étre of many of them impressed her 
less than the fact that some apparent loungers 
invaded that sacred territory. What could take 
some people there but the desire to find a kind 
of comfort there they could not else command 
for lack of a home, it was difficult to say; bat 
a few little shabby women (like myself, thought 
Esther) were evidently frequenters of the 
reading-room, and had grown _half-fossilised, 
prosecuting, in an atmosphere of leather and of 
mouldy leaves, some business of which they had 
the secret. This idea having flashed on her 
mind, she applied for permission to advance as 
far as the glass screen. She saw the circular 
walls of books, the beautiful dome of gilded 
iron, the polite attendants, the comfortably- 
seated readers, fulfilling, as Mrs. Craik has it, 
their “ purgatory of reading,” and she wondered 
if she might not be admitted to their privileges. 
It was killing work to be producing always out 
of herself, and receiving nothing to aid. She 
feared that, like a spider, she would die by 
spinning out her web. Here there was the silent 
sympathy of numbers, and silent community of 
tastes impregnating the very atmosphere, and 
the books of the world were there, to be battened 
upon at will. If she could spend some of her 
solitary days here, how much brighter and 
richer would existence become to her. She 
made inquiry of the conditions of membership; 
found them so easy as to be possible even to 
her, and the first blank day of lifelessness and 
vacuity that presented itself, declined a contest 
with her own listlessness, and made her way 
with nervous haste to Bloomsbury, classic repose 
and industrious self-forgetfulness. 

The spirit of her, though crushed, trampled 
upon, rained on with extinguishing tears, was 
not yet annihilated; for,as she entered the gilded 
iron gates, looked at the Parthenon-like columns 
and scroli- work on the entablature of the 
majestic pile, she felt such a throb of pride at 
the identification with its raison d’étre that 
this day was to inaugurate, as made her heart 
leap, and sent;the radiant bloom of seventeen 
into her cheeks. 

Yes; poor, struggling, solitary as she was, she 
had only to go out of herself, to find something 
to be proud of in the greatnesses with which 
her humanity was linked. She thanked God 
that He had made her; though to speak as she 
thought, she did not know what the end of her 
was to be; and Esther was not always willing to 
walk by faith, she preferred walking by sight a 
very great deal. No more reverent step than 
hers, perhaps, trod the mazes of that wonderful 
room, where so much every year is sought out, 
thought out, wrought out, and brought out, in 
words that shall go to the end of the world. 
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Here one might spend their days among the 
dead, and see inscribed like a prophecy over the 
printing press, “Thy dead men shall arise.” 
The luxury of the stillness, the warmth and the 
association with others, was perfectly captivating 
to her senses after her late experiences; and when 
she thought what she should study, what she 
should read, she was embarrassed where to begin. 
The novel experience recalled her twelfth birth- 
day, spent in the musty old library, at ‘* The 
Fountains.” She wondered that so much of the 
child’s faculty of keen delight was found in her 
still. She did not know that being a poet the 
child-heart in her would never die, but must 
always be ready to send up its bright and fresh 
emotions at a touch, like a fountain suddenly 
unsealed. Yet it is possible to read too much, and 
to spend too much time even in Panizzi’s reading 
room; for it could not but strike an observant 
mind that there were many there who looked as 
if their intellects resembled a reservoir rather 
than a fountain. The splendours of the imagi- 
nation, if they had ever known them, were 
burned to ashes, and the cry, ‘ Give! Give!” 
was as much for chaff and husks as it was for 
fruit, ‘pleasant to the eyes and to be desired to 
make one wise.” These were generally habitués 
of the Museum. The attendants and librarians 
knew them quite well, and when they missed 
them on occasion for a few days, thought that 
they were dead. The Museum was their only 
haunt, the only place that knew them, and 
would know them until they were laid straitly 
in the cell where is no knowledge, nor device, 
nor the desire for any. 

We will not look closely into the way Esther 
spent her days there—after a very desultory 
fashion, at first, we may be sure. She had no 
settled plan of action, and, wanting everything, 
she scarcely knew what she wanted in particular. 

Great treasures may lie around us, and be 
made as free to us as the air, but the power of 
appropriation is small; art is long, and time is 
short. One of the wisest things she did, per- 
haps, was to dismiss with scant curiosity the 
eccentricities of the Museum whom she met with 
in the ladies’ dressing-room—would-be Hypatias 
and feeble imitators of Georges Sand—to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of the ‘shabby little 
women” who came early and went away late, 
and who seemed to lose no time through not 
knowing what to do. 

The reading-room was their workshop, Esther 
felt sure of that; but what were they doing? 
Was there anything there she could do that 
would enable her to stay in London, and yet 
leave her leisure for her own particular aims and 
toils? 

It was not difficult for her to initiate a certain 
friendliness with these Bohemians. There was 
always a little more than the weather t inter- 
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change remarks upon, as they sat on the lounges 
eating their noon sandwich in the presence of 
the matron. 

The mysteries of the catalogue, the difficulty 
in getting the very Smith or Brown out of it, 
that was the author of “No Run,” the obliging- 
ness of the attendants, the universal information 
of the president: 


“The more they talked the more their wonder grew, 
That one small head should carry all he knew.” 


If Mr. Beryl did not know everything that was 
knowable, he always knew whatever he was asked 
for, and his heavily-stored memory yielded him 
whatever fragment of information was wanted, 
on demand, as quickly as if it had been touched 
with a magic wand. 

Delicacy restrained Esther from trenching on 
more personal ground, urgent as were her reasons 
for so doing; but there is a community of 
feeling among those whose tastes, predilections, 
and acquirements link them with the gently 
born and bred, while their poverty causes them 
to be classed with those as far removed from their 
own sphere as they are from that of the wealthy, 
which renders curiosity pardonable and the 
gratification of it easy. 

From being the questioner, Esther became 
the questioned, and she was not slow to admit 
the difficulty of her situation, and her anxiety to 
tind some work which would keep her afloat till 
better days dawned upon her, if she was ever to 
know better. If, in addition to the few lessons 
that she gave per week, she could be jackal to 
some lien of literature, or collator for a new 
edition of some standard work. 

“Could she translate in two or three 
languages? Could she read Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts, and copy Greek and Hebrew? 
Could she copy illustrations, and do tracing? ” 
For all these departments of labour there were 
many competitors; but if she could get an intro- 
duction to the presiding genius of the reading- 
room, and have her qualifications duly attested, 
something might be found for her todo. The 
publishers to whom she was best known would 
be most likely to assist her. They often 
wanted work done at the Museum, to lighten 
the labours of editors engaged on important 
publications. 

Esther caught at these suggestions, as a 
drowning man will catch at a straw, and this 
time she was not doomed to disappointment. 

In a very few days, one of her new acquain- 
tances informed her that she had been asked if 
she could translate German, as an édition de 
luxe of folk-lore was in contemplation by a firm 
which she had often served. In her inability 
she had named Miss Lovell to them, and she 
would recommend her to call and make the 
application for herself. 
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Tears of gratitude welled into Esther’s eyes 
for this good office from a stranger. he 
indefatigable, earnest, little woman to whom she 
owed it did not look as if such work had answered 
very well for herself; but, there were some there, 
she said to Esther, who were really liberally paid. 
They fagged for authors to whom the world had 
been kind, and who were kind themselves in 
return; for, whatever the faults of the race, they 
are not generally sordid. Esther’s task was not 
liberally remunerated, but she was promised a 
share of the profits of the book, if it succeeded; 
and, to lighten the trouble and the expense for 
herself, she removed to Gower Street, took’a room 
at the usual altitude, and, from that point, 
became acquainted with many who had, like her- 
self, tried the paths of literature and found them 
hard. No false shame, as regarded their poverty, 
kept these people apart; the older they were the 
less they cared to expose their cynicism and their 
bitterness; but, if it is possible to extract the 
sting of adversity by not caring for appearances, 
they had undoubtedly done it. The philosophy 
that sustained some of them may be found in 
Heine’s ‘‘ Fresco Sonnets to Christian S——” :— 
“And, when the very heart is torn asunder, 


Torn up, and stabbed, and hacked in pieces after, 
We still have power to keep a fine, shrill laughter.” 


What strange stories they could tell of authors 
known and unknown; of living celebrities, whose 
cheque from the publisher was received now in 
three or four figures, yet who once knew what 
it was to sit waiting in the publishers’ offices 
from morning till night, and at last go wearily 
away, disappointed and repulsed; of MSS. con- 
verted, to the aspirant’s great joy, intu printed 
sheets, being sold at auction to the trunkmakers, 
because the publisher had failed; of books that 
multiplied editions, and yet made no profits; of 
brilliant promises unfulfilled, the cup of success 
being pressed to the aspirant’s lipsagain andagain 
only to be dashed away as he stooped to drink. 

Esther’s heart was wrung with these recitals. 
It was enough to compel her to give up, had to 
give up been in her power. But no, she had 
lived-and loved; love in her still was passionate 
an strong while life was scant; so while the 
well of inspiration lasted she must draw and 
give, let her destiny be as sad as the eadidons of 
those that had gone before. 

She was iu a fair way to know for beciait 
many of the experiences of faithlessness and 
hard dealing that struck her as incredible; but 
her time for aught but disappointment of 
printer’s ink and letter-press had not yet come. 
The grievances of copyright were among the 
shadowy shapes of a terra incognita. 


* % * * 
The month of May found her with her task 
nearly completed, and anxious to have another 
in prospect; glad of the warmth, though she 


had not overcome her spring weakness, and felt 
relaxed without receiving all the inspiration 
from the beauty of the month that visited her in 
Clievely. Still there were days when the streets 
were flooded with sunshine, that seemed like the 
outpouring of love on love-lorn human beings; 
when imprisoned larks sang in their cages, 
heaven’s gate afar, but the mounting spirit 
strong; when the Persian nightingale, whose 
cage was hung out from the window below hers, 
poured out a gush of melody cut short by a gust 
of passion, as he caught sight of meaner birds 
upon the wing, and warmed by the sunshine into 
the consciousness of his mateless condition and 
his loss of liberty, flung himself on his sanded 
floor and tossed in the tumult of a sudden agony. 
The parks were a welcome change now from the 
streets and squares, the blackthorn white with 
blossom, the lawny plain dotted with happy 
children, and the swans floating over the tiny 
ponds, proud suppliants for alms. 

Esther remembered the opening of the Aca- 
demy, and was determined to see as many of the 
year’s pictures as she could in one day. The 
great interest of it to her was centered in the 
fact that possibly Lord Downes might have a 
picture there. The bare thought of gazing on 
one limned by the dear, dear hand from which 
she had withdrawn her own filled her with 
delicious pain. The excitement of the antici- 
pation turned what was a mere possibility into 
an absolute certainty. She felt that if she was 
mistaken she should turn away as chilled with 
disappointment as she did from the publishers’ 
offices. The unrelieved bleakness and bareness 
of the world would slay her with its frost, even 
in the month of May. 

Eager for the lover’s canvas as another might 
be for the meeting at the trysting-tree, Esther 
entered the galleries, to feel the pictured walls 
in their silence affect her like symphonies of 
sweetest sound. A dead Balder, a glowing 
Hebe, a City Idyl of to-day, might all have ke ‘pt 
her before them spell-bound while the minutes 
passed on she cared not how; but the object for 
which her heart panted was yet to seek, and 
until it was found she had not eyes for any 
others. “Day Dreams,” by Lord Downes. 
The picture of pictures, she has it at last, and 
she stands rooted to the earth, looking up at the 
vision of her old self in the childlike freshness 
of seventeen, with the bloom of the moorland air 
upon her cheek, silken hair blown about her brows 
from a breeze that ruffles the leaves of the linden 
beneath which she stands, a letter crushed within 
the hand which coyly buries itself in the edges 
of the scarf she holds together; while eyes look- 
ing with a burning gaze into the far, far distance 
are eyes that inly dream. Such eyes might yearn 
for love and fame, but without love never could 
they be content. 
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Whatever the exultation of feeling, whatever 
the thankfulness to be had in memory still, and 
to be limned by a pencil so loving, it filled Esther 
at last with a kind of fear to be found there, 
gazing up in wonder and awe at her own portrait. 
Though indeed who would know that it was she? 
Would a careless, partial glance identify the 
small, pale-worn face under the drooping hat, 
with the one that stood out from a background 
of nature’s greenery as the pearly shadow of 
evening falls upon it? 

“1 could never look like that again, even to 
him,” thought Esther, mournfully; “ perhaps I 
never did look like it, excepting in his eyes, and 
as he saw me then he will always see me, unless, 
pitying me, he conjures up my sorrow.” 

Yes, there wasa great change. The colouring 
in the portrait showed a complexion that had the 
transparency of a stream, and must ever seem to 
be revealing something beneath the surface, or 
catching reflections from without. Passion was 
there, but no pain; expansiveness of mindandsoul, 
but no compression of its energies and feelings. 

To-day Esther would have made a different 
portrait. The worn face would have been the more 
acute. It might not have said so much of the 
love of knowledge, but it would better have 
attested to the truth that— 

“ Knowledge by suffering entereth, 
And life is perfected by death.” 


Poet Esther, envy not your childhood passed; 
if the wreath is not yet ready for your brow, 
your brow is more ready for it than it was in the 
days when the hottest tears were yet to weep, 
and the struggle had not so much as begun. 

Feeling the long stress of emotion too much 
for her, Esther at last betook herself to one of 
the lounges, and sat there buried in thought. 
She felt like one who, long separated in dark- 
ness, is at last touched by a hand. Into the 
desert of her life this proof had come—that she 
still, if not the all of one heart and brain, had 
part and parcel in it, and that the artist thought 
her worthy of the best of his labours and his 
skill. It was sweet, inexpressibly sweet, to be 
assured of that, even if there was never anything 
more,and her life had to run the course of other 
joyless, disappointed, straitened lives she knew. 

Strange paradox !—to be an unthought-of, 
uncared-for unit in the heaving mass of London 
life, while her portrait hung on the Academy 
walls as indifferently as if it was the portrait 
of a duchess, and was used to being stared at. 
Such frivolous incongruous thoughts will mix 
up with our most serious meditations, and 
Esther Lovell had a multitude of thoughts alive 
in her that day. 

Leaving the Academy, she saw a party before 
her, who were having a few last words before 
getting into their carriage. 
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“I’m out of patience with your subject, 
Alfred; you might have made a better selection; 
one that would have done more credit to your 
powers, I think, but you must always have your 
own way.” 

The ringing voice of Lady St. Jehns,* how 
clearly her words always fell upon the ear! 

“That must be a matter of opinion,” said the 
person accused, as he handed her into the 
carriage and took his seat beside her. 

Esther had him in full view, and had not the 
presence of mind to seek to conceal herself; but 
he was whirled out of her sight, a look of sore 
weariness upon his face, and so, for once they 
had been near to each other, and yet missed. 
C’est une des accidents de la vie. 

Esther returned to her miserable home with 
all her wounds torn open, and yet with a secret 
hope that as they had been so near once, they 
might come near again, and see each other, and 
know and understand. “ Oh, my love! my love !” 
she moaned, “ you have found the way to me and 
have touched me; shall I never find the way to 
you and touch you? Words have wings, while 
paintings are motionless as stone.” 

“Tf you really loved him, you would never let 
a dead woman keep you apart,” Mrs. Beattie 
had said to her, on the fatal day when she un- 
burdened her heart—well, not ¢o her, but in her 
presence. ‘ What odds would it be to her to 
break your promise now? Very like if she 
could come back to you from the other world, 
she’d tell you to do it.” The words were in 
keeping with Mrs. Beattie’s views of things and 
with Mr. Beattie’s, also; their harsh ring was 
repugnant to Esther, but this evening she could 
not help them clanging through her brain, and 
suggesting a terrible temptation. 

Oh, that she could find her way to him and 
not sin! It was hard that with the magic of a 
gift that had wings she could not teuch him as 
he had touched her—make her muse a return 
carrier pigeon to his. Yet what a face the 
inirror showed her when she took in it a longer, 
more wistful glance than was her wont. If the 
touch brought him back to find that! 

“ And around the dear ruin each wish of his heart 

Should entwine itself fragrantly still.” 

Again she sat down to her desk, and ran over 
her poems, to send out afresh sonnets and lyrics 
that should speak her message more plainly than 
the “swallow flying south ;” and this done, she 
had taken the only means open to her by which 


* The author of this story hus been caught tripping, 
by neglecting to give Clara St. Johns the title 
of “Lady,” as was due to her in right of her 
husband, who wasa baronet. The sin has not been 
one of ignorance; it was a simple oversight, and 
would have gone on literally to the end of the chapter 
had not an observant reader kindly called our 
attention to it. EDITOR. 
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she should not break her vow, and it was too 
much to hope that Fate would prosper it. Why 
torture herself with wishing, hoping? Was 
this a whole sacrifice? Was this resignation? 
Let her call back her recreant heart to its duty 
and drown the tempting voices in hard work. 
So she girded herself anew for endeavour; 
though every effort was feebler than the last one. 

She visited the Academy again, conscientiously 
assuring herself that it was to look at the 
pictures which were in every one’s mouth, and 
which she had passed by; but she did not see 
Lord Downes or find anyone whom she knew 
before his picture. 

* * * * 

For all her resolution, Esther was obliged to 
fall back on Madame Klipp. Her health and 
her purse were alike at a low ebb. A pressure 
was on her brain that forbade her to write; and 
she thought, in supreme ignorance of the vitality 
stored up in the young, and the wonderful powers 
of recuperation given to both mind and body, that 
she had seen her best days; the fires of her genius 
had gone out for ever, and nothing now remained 
to her but to find such work as she could do 
irrespective of it, and labour at it like an henest 
hireling, till the shadows of night closed on the 
earthly scene and she had leave to rest. 

She would take now any situation as governess 
that promised her a home; but she would prefer 
to have it in London, so that she might watch 
the fate of the fugitive children of her brain 
whom she had let loose among the publishers. 

“ You look to me as if you ought to seek a 
country engagement,” said Madame Klipp, 
decidedly. **Governesses have not permission to 
be delicate, and you are out of health. Country 
air, short hours, and a good home might be the 
salvation of you.” 

“Get me what youcan, Madame Klipp. I am 
not in-a posigion to choose.” 

“{ will do my best, but I have a fearful crush 
of capables and incapables upon my hands. What 
will become of some of them if they do not get 
placed I do not care to think.” 

“T wonder what will become of me?” thought 
Esther. 





CHAPTER XLIX. 
A FRIEND IN NEED, 


“No,—-soul ! not in vain thou hast striven, 

Unless thou abandon the strife ; 

Forsworn to the banners of heaven, 
If false in the battle of life. 

Can earth, where the harrow is driven, 
The sheath in the furrow foresee; 

Or thou guess the harvest of heaven, 
Where iron has entered in thee?” 

—BULWER LYTTON. 


ONE morning, while Esther was listlessly looking 
out of her window, and wondering how long it 


would be before the scene changed for her, she 
saw a hackney coach drive up to the door, and 
out of it got aman whose massive face might 
have been hewn out of granite. He wore a 
broad-brimmed hat like a Quaker’s, but he 
carried it like a bishop; with his own ungloved 
hands he assisted to carry all and sundry of his 
belongings indoors; and, after feeing the cab- 
man in a manner that evoked from that indivi- 
dual a broad grin of satisfaction, he made his 
way into the house and up two flights of stairs, 
to the apartments reserved for him. Esther was 
as incurious about the come and go of inmates 
below as could well be; but some vague recollec- 
tion stirred within her at the first sight of that 
remarkable face, a recollection vivid yet intan- 
gible. To follow it up, she darted to a spot on 
the landing below, where she could watch the 
new comer as he toiled up the stairs, giving 
orders to the “slavey” in musical, kindly, but 
most peremptory tones. She gained a fuller 
view of his face, a brain-moulded, battle-scarred, 
dogmatic, kindly old face —a face to fear and 
to love, and Esther was sure she had seen it;— 
sure she had seen that chin buried in the breast, 
as if to throw forward the broad reflective organs 
of the head, as prominent as the utmost develop- 
ment of Comparison and Causality could make 
them. Where had she seen it? Only in a 
picture—yes, the resemblance was to Wordsworth: 
—No, that only rose from the pose of the head. 
She tried again, but with no better success. 
She determined to question the “slavey.” 

“The party as has taken them rooms, Miss? 
It’s Mr. Lorey, as has written a sight 0’ books, 
they say; and goes lecturing about the country 
winter and summer. It’s not the first time as 
he’s been here, and it hadn’t need be the last, for 
he’s better worth waitin’ on than any first-floorer 
as I’ve ’ad to do with.” 

“Mr. Lorey!” Esther darted back to her cage 
with sloping roof, and thought. How strange 
she remembered his face, yet remembered it as 
it looked in youth, from the pages of the maga- 
zines she had bought of the pedlar at the door. 
The raven locks were now grey, the flashing eye 
might have lost its eagle glance; but enough 
was left to identify the man, and to show that 
the natural force of a vigorous and impetuous 
mind was not abated. Asa child, her heart had 
throbbed with wonder and with admiration over 
the story of his life, his scorn of the trammels that 
bind the poor, his war with the tyrant’s chain, 
his faith, his struggles, his championship of the 
weak, and his defiance of the strong. He seemed 
to her a Carlyle enlisted on his black brother’s 
side, or on poor Hodge’s, rather than on that 
side of superior battalions and hard merciless 
strength, to which Carlyle inclined, and whose 
sweeping measures he justified by many a savage 
utterance. He had suffered for his convictions, 
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had this man, suffered in the struggle to be 
heard; but he had suffered like a giant, making 
his writhings felt when he was down, raising a 
mighty dust around him; shaking his fist in the 
face of his oppressors, and compelling them to 
hear distasteful truths whether they would or no. 
The consequence was that they respected him. 
He had loosed one flood of burning-lava-like verse 
upon the world, and poets had called him brother. 
Crowds drew together to hear him, in forcible, 
nervous Saxon, discourse on the themes which 
should give them a leverage for reaching a higher 
plane, and a staff to Jean upon in their round of 
common duty; and so he went on his way always 
poor, because what he made he gave, and always 
contented because he believed in God, and had a 
child’s simplicity and carelessness of the morrow; 
a child’s indifference to gold underlying his rare 
learning and grand capacity for labour; keeping 
him a child to his life’s end ;—a child who woke 
the wonder of minds wound to fulfil a narrower 
round and made ona more sordid scale. Some- 
how, though Esther did not know him, the sense 
that she was in the same house with him gave 
her a sense of protection and of help, if need 
were; for things were fast coming to the worse; 
but she had no thought of obtruding herself on 
his notice. People said that at home he kept 
up an establishment like Johnson’s, and had 
claims upon him beyond all calculation; but 
these things did not crush him. 

“Ah! what a jubilant spirit his must be,” 
thought Esther, as the grey-haired student below 
ever and anon laid aside his indefatigable pen, 
and marched about his room with the tramp, 
tramp, of a school-boy at drill, sending up odd 
bursts of melody; little bits of musical pomp, 
snatched from Handel, and chanted over to 
exhilarate and energise the brain as it grew weary. 

Esther, at such low ebb, was energised and 
exhilarated, and actually began to pray to God, 
as if He were a reality and not an abstraction; 
for her prayers had fallen very flat of late. Her 
wings were never spread: she crossed them 
beneath her as she lay in the dust. 

She got the bills for Mr. Lorey’s lectures, 
following him each night. As she listened to him, 
she felt that he was vitalising her, and rekindling 
in her energies which she regarded much as one 
regards an extinct volcano. She could not endure 
lethargy; and yet activities that are seething and 
restless, and denied the legitimate vent, are 
destructive. She was coming from the last of these 
lectures one evening, wondering at her own emo- 
tions. The lecture had been scientific, but the close 
had awakened something more than the ardent 
inquiry, which the course of it was calculated to 
arouse; it had fallen on her and on many of the 
audience like a great hush, in which the still 
small voice might be heard, and an earnest 
seeking after God excited. 
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“Oh, to know Him and the power of the hidden 
life!” moaned Esther; “ to know Him intimately, 
and feel Him near, as it is given to His own 
children to do, and as my mother I believe did 
before she left this world of trouble.” 

Passing a lighted room, a kind of hall, where 
a grave-looking man stoed in the doorway in- 
viting certain of the passers-by to enter, she 
heard the strains of a hymn that was being sung 
inside. 

“There is sweet rest in heaven,” was the 
refrain that fell on her ear. 

“*What are they doing here?” she said, and 
prompted by the merest curiosity, she went in. 
A motley throng was assembled—a throng drawn 
from the outcasts of the streets, and those chil- 
dren of pleasure who are dead while they live; 
yet, there were not a few of another class, who, 
like Esther, had been attracted by the lights 
and the song, and had gone in. Among them 
was a lady of fashion and her maid; but the lady, 
finding out her mistake, evidenced no desire to 
beat a hasty retreat. One man brought in had his 
pockets loaded with stones, and had yielded 
that he might by an hour delay his plunge into 
the dark river. 

It was not till short addresses were given 
from the platform that Esther comprehended 
the nature of the meeting and its object. Many 
of the class for whom it was designed seemed 
utterly indifferent ; some looked amused. The 
Dean of L arose; they knew him, many of 
them, and held their breath. He looked on a 
row of gaily-attired girls before him. 

“My girls,” he said; “before I left home 
to-night I visited my nursery. I saw one of my 
little girls at her mother’s knee saying these 
lines : 





‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child ; 
Pity my simplicity, 

Suffer me to come to Thee.’ 


I wonder if any of you have ever said those 
lines ?” 

In a moment there was a stir, a tremor; the 
right chord had been touched. Some sobbed. 
“Qh!” wailed one girl, “‘ I wish I were a child 
again,” and soon the addresses had given way 
to direct personal conversation and prayer. 
Esther looked on like one in a dream. She was 
conscious only of an aching heart of pity, with 
a desire to see how it all would end, and a belief 
that her right place was among these sinners, 
and that among them she might find the same 
Saviour. The lady of fashion knelt and prayed 
as meekly as a repentant Magdalen. The man 
with the stones in his pockets flung them out 
one by one, confessing audibly his intention, 
but resolving now to live, since there was hope. 
Esther was profoundly moved, but 1t was silently, 
in the secret of her soul. The plain, motherly 
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women and the earnest men who moved about 
talking to these outcasts had a higher purpose in 
their lives than had entered into hers. She was 
frivolous and vain, and she had not known it. 
She must set her aims to a higher key if she 
would find life worth living. 

Then she remembered the lateness of the hour. 
She looked at the doorway and there stood 
Mr. Lorey, a sympathising, reverent onlooker. 
He retired ; she followed him, and felt afraid 
when she found herself in the street to return 
alone so late. It was easy to overtake him, and 
she did not pause till her timidity got the better 
of her. . She overtook him, and said, frankly,— 

“Mr. Lorey, will you allow me to walk home 
with you? Weare staying at the same house. 
I have been to your lecture, and curiosity took 
me into the meeting in the hall where you have 
been ; but I quite forgot how late it must be 
getting.” 

“You are quite welcome to walk with me, 
my dear lady,” said Mr. Lorey, with a certain 
courtliness of manner; “I have but few oppor- 
tunities for taking a lady under my protection, 
and may be grateful to avail myself of this one.” 

She thanked him and walked by his side ; 
but their words were few—much fewer than she 
would have had them, had her mood been 
different. Entering the long, narrow house in 
Gower Street, where it was at present their lot to 
burrow, Mr. Lorey made his companion precede 
him up the staircase, and turned to her as he 
reached his own door with a stately bow. 

“Good-night! my dear lady; good-night.” 
The light from a lamp suspended from the 
ceiling fell full upon her, making her into a 
vivid picture, which he could not easily forget. 
He knew the class of minds to whom lineaments 
like hers belonged ; he saw that her youth had 
been linked with sorrow, and her pride chastened 
by poverty. He saw, too, that she was ill. Yet 
she had been out in the night air, and was 
seeking her bed at a late hour. 

“T wonder how many steps of stairs she has 
to climb,” he said to himself, as he heard her 
foot on the next flight. ‘She has burned too 
much midnight oil in her time, I am afraid, and 
no doubt she burns it at too great a height.” 
With the liability most concentrative minds 
have to follow up a new impression, his thoughts 
went persistently on her; and the next morning, 
his landlady calling on him as usual for her 
orders, he inquired of her who the young lady 
was that he passed sometimes in the hall and on 
the stairs, The landlady did not give her name 
and guess at the various occupations without a 
comment. 

‘ She’s an unlucky sort, I’m afraid. She may 
have friends, but neither kith nor kin calls on 
her here. She says nothing, but she cries as if 
her heart would break some days after the post 


comes in. If things don’t mend she’ll fall ill. 
It’s a hard world, sir, as you know; but it seems 
a folly for people to stick to trades that are not 
wanted and don’t prosper. A girl may be able 
to make books or pictures; but if she finds 
they won’t sell, why does she not take to making 
something that will ?—-bonnets, or Berlin-wool 
cushions, on anything that comes ready to hand. 
Blest if I’d stick fast while there was a choice 
of things to turn to! Surely the world can get 
along without Miss Lovell’s books.” 

“T very much doubt Miss Lovell thinks so. 
I never thought the world would get on without 
mine, when I was writing them. It is a melan- 
choly story, this you tell me; but there is nothing 
new in it.” 

“Tf I were a bee, and the trade in honey 
failed, I’d take to spinning silk, or hanging out 
webs for flies,” said Mr. Lorey, when his land- 
lady had carried to the lower regions the order 
so fatal to Mr. Pickwick—‘t Chops and tomato 
sauce.” 

His little bursts of song and the accompanying 
march was not heard through the remainder of 
that morning; and a lady jlion- hunter, who 
honoured him with a call and an invitation to 
her “ At home,” went away disconcerted at his 
abruptness, but comforted herself by reflecting 
that Johnson was a bear, and all great men had 
their “little funninesses.” 

* * * x 

The next day was a day of heavy, soaking 
rain. Esther looked out from her small window 
in dismay, for the rain placed her in difficulties. 
She had no money —three days must elapse 
before she received any, and this morning she 
was due early at Lady Munniluv’s. All the way 
to Dempster Square to go to. The walk was 
hardly possible to her when she was at her best, 
and the morning was fine; but now she had 
fully intended to exact this much of service from 
her failing limbs, since she had not money to 
spare over saving them; but through this rain 
she would be drenched, and positively incur an 
illness. 

After a slight breakfast, she went out into the 
damp air, and stood under a shop-screen shiver- 
ing, and waiting for an omnibus. The omni- 
buses being crowded, she had to wait long. A 
corner for her was found at last, to be paid for 
out of the crooked fourpence little Nannie gave 
her. It was a sore strait to be brought to, yet 
it was well for her that she had taken it. She 
wondered if she should ever be able to tell the 
sweet child, with her thous and thees, the 
service it had done her; and then she closed her 
eyes, and thought of little Nannie as the good 
angel of her Beamend life. How strangely all 
the objeets dear to her melted .into the past, and 
seemed to pass away from her without her having 
either the power or the disposition to reeall them; 
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and yet her heart was haunted by their looks 
and words. Memory never bade them a day’s 
farewell ! 

That was a trying morning to Esther. When 
the omnibus put her down, she had still some 
distance te walk, and she was cold and faint. 
She could not well make headway against the 
wind and rain; and when she reached the stately 
house in Dempster Square her garments were wet 
and clinging, her strength spent, and worse, she 
was twenty minutes behind her time. As she 
laid aside her things, Lady Munniluv’s maid 
came to her, and Esther, in her simplicity actually 
thought it was to offer her some attention. 

“Tf you please, miss, my lady wishes me to 
ask if you are awafe that you are twenty minutes 
late this morning, and if it is your intention to 
make up the time, as she never likes the young 
ladies to lose on their lessons ?” 

“Did your lady tell you to ask me if I was 
wet, and if you could do anything for me?” 
inquired Esther, in her turn, with eyes that 
fairly blazed with a momentary indignation. 

“No, miss; she didn’t say anything about 
that.” 

“T thought not.” 

“ Bat if there’s anything [ can do, Miss—— 

“No: it might take up a little more time to 
stand before a fire, or exchange wet things for 
dry. Give Lady Munniluv my compliments, 
and tell her [ will not let the young ladies 
suffer for the hindrance the bad weather has 
been to me this morning. I am sorry to be 
unpunctual.” 

Esther was scarcely as good as her word. 
There was no fire in the room where the lesson 
was given. Her pupils came to her glowing 
from a gymnasium that was in the house; but 
the one that sat next her took an influenza cold 
from contact with her in her uncomfortable 
condition, and had a fair opportunity given her 
for learning patience, fortitude, and other virtues 
by being relegated to a sick room, where she 
dieted on gruel, and wrapped hot flannel round 
her head. Mrs. Beattie’s philosophy might have 
led her to reflect that, if the sins of the fathers 
are visited on the children, the mother’s are 
also; and the reflection, if not so consolatory to 
her as it was to Mrs. Beattie, might at least have 
been as edifying. 

Wearily Esther made her way back, feeling 
an unwonted giddiness, an unwonted sinking of 
the heart. She was thankful when the door of 
the lodging-house in Gower Street opened and 
took her in, for she had had doubts of being able 
to reach it. As she slowly made her way up the 


” 


staircase, with not a thought in her mind but 
the further effort required to get into dry clothes, 
and fling herself down for a long sleep, she was 
met by Mr. Lorey, who, truth to tell, was on the 
look-out for her. 
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‘* My dear lady, allow an old man the privilege 
of remonstrating with you on your proceedings. 
You are ill; do you think to get better on a diet 
of night air and rain?” 

‘The night-air was a matter of choice, Mr. 
Lorey, but not the rain; I was obliged to go out 
to-day.” 

“Then you ought to have taken a cab.” 

Esther laughed, shrugged her shoulders, and 
shivered. “ As well say, I ought to have ordered 
my carriage.” : 

“Well, come into my parlour till your own 
fire burns up, do:” and Esther had no sooner 
responded to the imperiously-uttered invitation 
than he rang the bell, and requested the presence 
of his landlady. 

That individual was always at Mr. Lorey’s 
service. Her manner, as she quickly obeyed 
the summons, was marked with considerable 
empressement. 

‘“‘T want you to see to this young lady, Mrs. 
Dobbins. Take care of her, or she will have a 
very bad cold. Make her have arrowroot and 
brandy at once, and a cup of tea an hour after. 
See that she gets it, and that her room is as 
warm as I have mine.” 

“T will, indeed,” said the landlady, heartily. 
“Miss Lovell needs care—yes, she needs care; 
but it isn’t easy, with long stairs and a weak 
heart, and three cases of housemaid’s knee in a 
year to contend with, to be very attentive to the 
top storey.” 

“ Certainly, it is not,” said Esther, blushing. 
“The top storey is not entitled to much con- 
sideration on other grounds.” 

But, whether entitled to it or not, the top 
storey got it, for that night at least; and the aid 
was timely, averting possibly complete collapse. 

The next morning a timid rap was heard at 
Mr. Lorey’s door, and Esther appeared in person 
to thank him. He had been expecting her; but 
he cut short the first of her little speeches, and 
she never found an opportunity for making it 
again. His room was littered with books and 
papers. 

“Find a seat where you can,” he said, 
brusquely. ‘‘T want to have some talk with 
you, for I understand you are an author. The 
rain of yesterday has got into my joints, and I 
shall not walk out. Let me have an hour of 
your company, if you have it to spare.” 

“To spare for you! Oh! Mr. Lowry.” 

‘Now, don’t make a bad use of the inter- 
jections. You are not a school-girl. Let me 
have the pleasure of presenting you with some 
of my books, and tell me what you have written, 
and why you cannot find a publisher? ” 

Esther sighed. It was a dreary story to go 
over; but she told it as well as she could; and, 
as she told it, lights and shadows passed over 
the craggy face of him who, having fought 
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hotly himself and won, could feel for another, 
weaker, who was still in the heat of the battle, 
and likely to be worsted. 

“Tt’s true what you say,” he remarked, in 
conclusion, “ you can do nothing without an 
introduction; but it is not always that an in- 
troduction avails much. As for the ‘ popular 
element’ you say you’re lacking in, give the 
public the wn-popular element; and, if you do 
it in good style, and it’s advertised—advertised 
freely, mind you (nothing succeeds without ad- 
vertisement)—it will be caught up, popularised, 
although under protest, and find readers enough 
to make it a success.” 

He did not say much to her then—only a few, 
strong, pungent, heartening words about the 
folly of despair; but he asked her to let him 
have the perusal of some of her manuscripts, and 
then proceeded to lecture her about her health. 
Esther acknowledged that she suffered, and that 
she did not see any way out of the suffering. 
If her negotiation with Madame Klipp prospered, 
she might find a healthy change in teaching, and 
it would be good for her to get out of her present 
solitude. 

“Whew! teaching is all well enough; but 
you'll never bend your mind to it if your voca- 
tion is to sing C'est toi a chanter. Don’t 
attempt to sit on two stools. Be content with 
one thing, and do it well. I say so without 
having gauged you. I believe from my soul 
ges an author; your face tells me you are. 
f it speaks truth, write, though writing brings 
you martyrdom; if not, teach, and give all the 
energy to that you have hitherto devoted to 
the pen.” 

“A dead weight is on me, Mr. Lorey, and I 
cannot write. I am too hopeless to be inventive. 
If I had money and could support myself through 
the protracted waiting, I should sink into vacuity, 
and a far niente anything but sweet. I must put 
myself in the way of the bugle-call of duty, and 
feel that I open my eyes to my daily task, and 
sleep on its fulfilment, if I am to have health of 
body and mind. Besides, teaching is congenial. 
I used to love it, and I may teach myself to love 
it again.” 

“You may be right, though one would like 
to order you rest and recreation first—six weeks 
among the transcendent scenery of the Lake 
District, let us say. However, bring me your 
manuscripts. Put on your bonnet, and take a 
note from me to Dr. Whiteley, Russell Square. 
He put the ‘harp of thousand strings’ in tune 
for me once when it was making horrible dis- 
cords, and he will soon see what is the matter 
with you, and tell you what todo. Get me the 
manuscripts while I write the letter.” 

Esther hesitated: but there was nothing for 
it but to obey, and, after a short absence, she 
returned, her arms full of folios, which she threw 


in a heap at Mr. Lorey’s feet. As she bent to 
arrange them ready to his hand, she looked up, 
and was disconcerted to see his face working 
with suppressed emotion. 

“All those ?” he said, gruffly. “ You must have 
either been very industrious or very tiresome 
to spread yourself over such a surface. Here is 
the note for Dr. Whiteley. When you see me 
you will tell me what he says.” 

Esther set out on her errand, feeling as if 
her healing had commenced. Hope had again 
wakened in her, and she felt the benefit of the 
care-taking she had received. Her landlady had 
assiduously obeyed the orders given her, and a 
comfortable breakfast had been sent her ere ever 
she arose. The accidental kindness spoke to her 
faith of Providence, and helped her to tide over 
a short period of privation and embarrassment. 
She took her note to Dr. Whiteley, and was 
ushered, in her turn, into the presence of a 
highly etherealised specimen of humanity; a 
man who looked as if the spiritual organism 
of him was much in excess of the material. 
Esther handed him her note; he read it and 
smiled, giving her at the same time a look of 
intelligence. 

“ That’s like Lorey.” 

“What has he said?” she asked, in some 
alarm. 

“Never mind, if he did not give you the 
reading of it. A rough kernel, but a sweet nut; 
however, I quite understand what my business 
is with you, Miss Lovell.” 

“T suppose Mr. Lorey has ordered you to 
cure me.” 

“Tam his obedient servant, and yours, too, 
as far as my ability goes. What is it that you 
complain of ?” 

Esther told him her troubles, and he wrote 
her a prescription, told her to come and see him 
again, and promised her she would be better if 
only she would give her mind entire rest, take 
exercise as she could bear in sea and country air, 
and seek exhilarating influences. “Put away 
your books,” he said, “unless it is to read De 
Quincey as you loll upon the sofa; when work 
is compulsory, give your conscience the benefit 
of a little elastic, and cultivate amusing society. 
If you will work in this direction you need not 
despair of being better: but if you are to remain 
under present conditions, there is no knowing 
what Nemesis may overtake you. If the highly- 
strung nervous system once loses its balance, 
the result will be chronic invalidism, and there 
is not a man in London can avert the calamity.” 

Esther promised him she would do the best for 
herself, as far as in her lay, and left the consult- 
ing room feeling that over the desert of her life, 
not one friend had been sent to her, but two. It 
was very strange; no power of her own had 
brought it about. It was sweet and awful to 
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feel that the Great Unseen, but ever near, was 
working for her, not as she would have had 
Him work; but still in accordance with those 
leadings which, we have His own word for it, 
are to humble and to prove. As to the letter 
of introduction she was not privileged to read, it 
was as follows: 


“My dear Sir,—To-day brings me the first 
opportunity of rewarding you for the kindness 
you showed me some years ago, when I was 
brought low and you set me on my feet again. 
My acknowledgment is to give you an oppor- 
tunity for another of the works that follow. It 
might have pleased me to be able to send you a 
five-guinea patient; but I send you one of those 
silly birds of literature that will run the breast 
against the thorn, and after all don’t as much as 
get their supper for their song. Whether wren 
or nightingale, Isay not. I only know certainly 
that she needs help, and you are the man to 
give it her. Yours, gratefully, 


“Wm. Lorry.” 


Esther did not at once return to her lodgings’ 
She knew that Mr. Lorey would want to look 
over her papers, and to meditate a little as to 
what was best to be done. This much of her 
path was clear to her—that if she would not soon 
sink into dependence on the Good Samaritanship 
of others, she must lay aside the pen and betake 
herself to teaching. If she was specially fortu- 
nate, she might be able in part to carry out the 
instructions given her. So animated by a flash of 
hope, she managed to get on to Madame Klipp’s 
and see how matters were progressing there. 





CHAPTER L. 
A TURN IN FORTUNE'S TIDE. 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


MapaME Kuipp, with pink cheeks and yellow 
hair, sat in the pinkiest of morning dresses, in 
a room rendered gay with rose-coloured curtains; 
and professional, by a large writing table 
littered over with letters and books of reference, 
which she most religiously kept. Madame 
Klipp sometimes saw many callers in the course 
of a morning. She effected a great number of 
introductions between ladies who professed to be 
in desperate need of each other. She gave 
novices on both sides the benefit of her sagacity 
and experience, and when she pocketed her 
fees, it was with a comfortable sense of having 
earned them. 

The world took much more out of Madame 
Klipp. in worry than she did out of the world 
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in money—she would have said in answer to any 
suggestion for lowering the percentage, and no 
doubt she spoke truly; for if she had any heart 
to speak of, it must have given her trouble in 
consideration of the stories she was obliged to 
hear, and the faces that came before her, paler 
and paler, and sadder and sadder, with every 
deferment of their hope. The only wonder was 
that through it all Madame Klipp managed to 
keep so very pink. There was a wide difference 
in the manner in which she received her visitors. 
For ladies of distinction, she had a variety of 
deferential attitudes, which might have been 
perfected by a French posture-master; and, 
however prolonged her interview with them, she 
never took her seat. Applicants for place, how- 
ever, found her sharp, summary and sarcastic. 
She was a shrewd woman, but not, on the whole, 
an unkindly one. She was obliged to defend 
herself against importunity. She had a pro- 
found conviction that when people did not get 
on there must be something wrong, and the 
surest way to stop complaints was to assume 
that the wrong was in themselves. 

Why could not Miss Meekly manage Mrs. 
Scatchley’s little monkeys, when into that 
domestic menagerie she had been at such pains 
to introduce her? Miss Meekly had no tact. 
There was no fault, never could be, in the young 
Scatchleys, that should stand between a young 
orphan and her bread and butter. 

Why could not Miss Glassley accommodate 
herself to Mrs. Grossheart’s whims, when she 
could have had £60 per annum for doing it? 
Because she had no adaptation. Mrs. Grossheart 
appended a codicil to her will in favour of Miss 
Byway, who followed Miss Glassley, because 
Miss Byway knew what she was about. 

She did, Madame Klipp; she pandered to 
vulgar tastes, she smiled at insults and pocketed 
injury. She flattered Mrs. Grossheart to the 
very top of her bent, and like an estimable 
young person, she gained upon her, while she 
improved her own mind and heart by cultivating 
all the qualities of a court flatterer. You may 
well hold her up to Miss Glassley, addicted to 
blushing, and prone to adjust her daily walk and 
conversation by old-fashioned standards. 

Success has great merit, but if all the secrets 
of success in this naughty world were to be laid 
bare, an honest man accused of being successful 
would be all eagerness to explain how he came 
to be so. 

Madame Klipp was not thinking of that, as a. 
new client was ushered into her presence, a lady 
with a bright, young face, rich dress and costly 
furs. Madame Klipp bowed to her, card in hand, 
as she asked her to be seated, and then said to 
her in her softest tones, turning over the leaves. 
of a large day-book, with a pretty little air of 
anxiety: 
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“Mrs. Dupuy, in what way can I serve 
you?” 

“T have never been on an errand like this 
before,” said the young lady. “I have come 
for mamma, who is an invalid, and is on the 
poiat of going to Italy. She wants a young 
lady who will be a little company for herself 
and teach my little sister. I was married a year 
ago, and mamma being ill she misses me, so I 
am particularly anxious to get her some one 
very nice; and it’s so fortunate, I have seen here 
a young lady whom I should like above all 
things to engage. I am quite sure she would 
do. Iam such a judge of faces!” 

“Softly, Softly!” Madame Klipp was ready to 
say, for she did not like the matter taking out 
of her hands and arranging with so little 
reference to her rules, her opinion, her advice. 

She simply said,— 

“Faces are not always a safe guide. If you 
will allow me, I will, after you have stated what 


your mamma’s requirements really are, introduce 


to you a number of governesses and companions, 
who are entitled to have this opportunity given 
them because they have been long on my 
books.” 

“Oh, dear, Madame Klipp, your rules are not 
like the laws of the Medes and the Spartans, 
else I would have spoken to the young lady, and 


-seen if I could prevail. Mamma’s requirements 
q 


are most simple—education, refinement, good- 
feeling. It is companionship she wants, not 
service, she has a maid for that; and as for my 
little sister, she knows nothing; she is in danger 


of being spoiled. The lady I saw could surely 


teach her. She is in the reception-room now, I 
saw her on the landing. She was going into the 
room where those seeking for situations go. She 
looked ill and worn, and about my own age, and 
was dressed in dark colours.” 

Madame Klipp hastily left the room, and soon 
came back again. 

“I know who you mean—looking ill and wor 
is an unusual recommendation. My difficulty is 
to find candidates for employment who have 
health and strength. Miss Lovell is undoubtedly 
delicate. An invalid ought to have a cheerful 


companion ; and as to teaching one little girl, 


Miss Lovell’s qualificationsare exceptionally high. 
Her diplomas are from Germany. She is a bit of 
a blue-stocking, and will not care to impart the 
A BC of instruction.” 

“ But if she is delicate, might she not like the 
freedom of the life; and a year or two in Italy, 
to say nothing of companionship with my 
mother? If she is not well, mamma would know 
—_ she ought to do; you must let me speak to 

er.” 

“There are others who ought to come first; 


they have been much longer on my books, and 


I do like above all things to be fair and to 





harmonise things. There are other situations 
for which Miss Lovell may be wanted, and a 
ladylike person of less education may do as well 
for you.” 

But this young, little, innocent married lady 
was not accustomed to be contradicted, and 
presently Esther and she were seated in con- 
fidential conversation, in a small room sacred 
to ‘‘ interviewing.” 

Mrs. Dupuy, although she had child-like 
manners, had anything but a childish face. 
She was one who trusted much to her im- 
pressions, because they were generally correct; 
and it had rushed on her in a moment that, 
stranger though she was, our heroine would be 
companionable and congenial to her mother, 
and approved of by the sweet, wilful, youngest 
sister. 

When the proposal was made to Esther, she 
was almost stunned. A refined, luxurious home 
offered her; elegant associations, duties so light 
that she felt that they were a sinecure, and a 
salary of eighty pounds, spoken of more care- 
lessly than others speak of twenty. Sufficient 
leisure, and the land of poetry and song, of 
sunshine and blue waters, to sojourn in for a 
year or two ! 

Would she accept, or would those Domstadt 
diplomas stand in the way? Was she really 
above teaching a little child ? 

She tried to speak, but she could not. Mrs. 
Dupuy.’misunderstanding her silence, continued, 
“T think you might put other things against 
it. Poor Lucy is a sad little ignoramus; but 
she is affectionate and tractable. You are not 
strong. Madame Klipp says you are not. ‘To 
breathe the air of Italy must be a great delight, 
and it might make you quite well. My mother 
would know just what you wanted to make you 
better, and you will love her dearly, everybody 
does. Let me take you to see her; I will 
send you home.” 

* * * cd 

When Esther returned to Gower Street, worn 
out with all the pleasurable excitement of the 
day, she went straight to Mr. Lorey’s parlour, so 
glad to have some one to tell. But no, Mr. 
Lorey would not let her have her say out, be- 
cause it was tea time, and being a regular man 
he did not like to be delayed with his meals. If 
she would have the goodness to preside over his 
coffee and toast, they might talk to each other at 
their leisure. Esther reined herself up in a 
moment, and waited her time; but a soft light 
shone in her eyes as she looked into the fire, and 
a look of contentment played around her lips 
as she passed him his cup which encouraged him 
to hope that she had fallen on some unusually 
good fortune; but one thing at a time,—he must 
speak to her about her writings first. 

“Well, my little girl,” he said, after quarrelling 
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with his coffee, as every one did in that house 
who knew the possibilities of coffee, ‘I’ve read 
some of your articles in prose and verse, and 
condemned some as fit only to be burned, whose 
‘damnation is just;’ and I’ve made my pick to 
take to Firmin & Co. I shall introduce it to 
them softly at first, but if they'll not do some- 
thing with it, well, I'll shake my fist in their 
faces, like the man who got his play read by 
telling the publisher to go to thedevil. He read 
it to see whatever queer sort of a fellow he was, 
and that play had a run. But as for you, it’sa 
burning shame that you should write and be 
repulsed. Whatever your faults are, you've a 
splendid gift, and taste to display it to the best 
advantage. Take heart, then, 1t must find its 
way out of the dark. Some of your sex have 
had noble fortitude and courage. Call up 
yours, and trust in the God who has endowed 
you for His service.” 

“Mr. Lorey, this day must be the begin- 
ning of better things. It seemed so wonderful 
to me this morning that I had you for a friend. 
I never contemplated such an enrichment as 
possible; but already I have three, Dr. Whiteley, 
and Mrs. Dupuy.” 

“Well, one swallow does not make a 
summer. God who ordains summer and winter 
has permitted you to encounter a long winter; 
you have struggled through it, and now He sends 
you summer. Take your friends as an earnest 
of it.” 

“T do, my heart is full.” 

“What does Dr. Whiteley say of you ?” 

She told him his opinion of her, and his 
advice; her interview with Mrs. Dupuy and 
Madame Klipp, and the palace she had been in 
at Belgravia. 

‘Tt is only to see Lady Lemmens to love 
her,” she said. ‘ There is an unmistakable air 
of piety and resignation about her, and all 
her kindness seems to be maternal. She seemed 
even to look at me through a mother’s eyes, and 
thought I was ‘just in time for Italy.’ Herlittle 
daughter, a gentle, high-bred child, looked at 
me from over her mother’s shoulder, and the 
outline of her head was like one of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ cherubs. I saw Sir George: his judg- 
ment and approval seemed necessary. He looks 
full twenty years older than his wife, and after 
a stately fashion, is as gracious as she is affable. 
They said much more about Italian scenes and 
travel than they did about what would be ex- 
pected of me; but I know what is wanted, and 
will try to be like an elder sister to that dear 
child.” 

“T declare it’s enough to take one’s breath. 
A transformation scene in active life, and before 
my unaccustomed eyes. Here have I been 
thinking all day what I could do to help you, 
and you walk in upon me to tell me you’ve 
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no need of me. You’ve found friends in high 
places, and have only to pack up your trunk to 
go to Italy. Why, girl, you'll sing like a 
nightingale when you get there; the climate 
will loose all the congealing currents of feelings 
and imagination, and set your tongue on classic 
fire. You'll be making melody to us from the 
Adriatic, and every burst of song will be 
worthier than the last.” 

* Do not be too sanguine for me, Mr. Lorey. 
I had need to anticipate cautiously. It is so 
unlike my fate; but, oh, to shake myself free of 
the chains that at present bind me, and to have 
the serpent of care loosened from.my heart and 
brain!” 

What an evening that was to Esther, as she 
sat on a low chair before the fire, at Mr. Lorey’s 
feet; she listened to his rich conversation on 
ever-varying themes, drank in of his spirit, and 
was strengthened by his counsels. 

“Yes, go to Italy,” he said. ‘* Do your part 
well by these honourable people; write frequently 
to me, and let me try what I can do while you’re 
away, to prepare your way and make you known. 
Take all your writings with you except those 
you leave with me, and trust to me to do my 
best.” 

“Oh, my noble friend, how shall I thank 
you?” 

“ By being my friend, and letting the word 
mean to you all it ought to mean. It is a holy 
word, and should never be dishonoured by a 
doubt, or chilled by the spirit of grudging. If 
I once make a friend I never cast him off, even 
for wrong-doing; for that is not the Master’s 
way, else He would never call us friends. What- 
ever so-called talents we have, whatever energies 
we may put forth, we are at best unprofitable 
servants, who cannet compass duty, much less 
get beyond it.” 

“ Alas!” said Esther; “it seems my fate to 
loosen every link of friendship that I weave.” 

He waited for an explanation, but seeing the 
deep sadness that flitted over her face, did not 
press for one, and continued: “To-morrow I 
leave you and go into the provinces. We must 
see a few pictures together. Is there anything 
I can do for you before I go ?” 

“No,” said Esther. “ What more could you 
do for me than you have already done ?” 

He looked furtively at her faded dress, and 
wondered, notwithstanding masculine ignorance 
of the dress question, whether she would be able 
to provide suitably for the position to which 
she was appointed. She would “live delicately,” 
but had she any “soft raiment” to support her 
title to be treated with respect? 

He would fain have put the question, but he 
felt it was better not. When he parted from 


her it was with words of sweetest, tenderest 
benediction, and she looked up under them like 
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a beaten-down flower that is relieved from 
pressure and feels the sun upon it. 

When, after a short absence, she returned to 
the now deserted house, and wondered however 
she had borne solitude; a surprise awaited her, 
her belongings had all been removed into the 
rooms vacated by Mr. Lorey. It was his wish, 
she was told in explanation. Mr. Lorey was 
coming back to London in a few weeks, so had 
ordered his rooms to be retained, and she, until 
she left London, was to occupy them. 

“But surely Mr. Lorey does not always 
retain his rooms,” asked Esther, painfully con- 
cerned at being the motive for such a very 
unbasiness-like proceeding. 

“He has his reasons,” returned the landlady, 
drily ; “however, Miss Lovell,we’ve got our orders 
about you. You've fallen on your feet at last, 
it seems, and you’ve to be well treated. I do 
hope you'll see no more dark days, miss.” 

Esther sat down in her comfortable rooms, 
feeling bewildered at being suddenly made the 
object of so much regard and love. Bright 
days she knew could never again visit her with 
the light of her eyes taken from her; but she 
had a strong conviction that days dark from 
neglect and privation would never come back to 
her. Acute sorrows might still be her portion; 
but surely not the same dreariness of outlook 
and surroundings. 

Nor was this all; another day brought a letter 
with a little enclosure that was to help towards 
the solution of that terrible dress question, a 
question that had been the thorn in this newly- 
gathered rose; but to have even this anticipated 
it was too much, oh, it was too much! And 
that not by one of the “wealthy men who care 
not how they give,” but by one whose kindness 
so freely scattered, must have been to his own 
cost in many a stern act of self-denial which 
the world would never know. And what could 
Esther do? She could only thank him, and 
resolve that the kindness she could not repay 
should multiply itself in acts of like generosity to 
others, who might be needing her help when her 
opportunity came. It was the only use she could 
make of it; and who could be sure of her? 
How could she be sure of herself, with a human 
heart within her, to which weal iand woe might 
be alike dangerous? 

Lady Lemmens soon decided on sending for 
her, thinking that it would be a comfort to have 
her during the few weeks that they remained in 
town. ‘That girl’s face is in itself a history,” 
she suid to her daughter; “she has passed 
through deep and varied experiences. There is 
a poetic air about her, too, which will harmonise 
with that lovely land of Ituly. Her movements 
are perfect. I should like her to form Lucy.” 

“Lucy will be her own model, mamma. 
Watch her at her wildest play, and every motion 


is full of grace. But do you know what it was 
in Miss Lovell’s face that struck me, and the 
more I think of it the more I am confirmed in 
my impression: she is like that picture, ‘ Day 
Dreams,’ that we saw in the Academy, and that 
papa admired so much.” 

“ You are right!” exclaimed Sir George, ‘“‘and 
I have been wondering what she reminded me 
of. I wonder how it came about? Of course, 
the face on the wall was idealised, young and 
joyous, but this is worn and faded; it has that 
transparent, Venetian glass look you see in a 
certain hectic class of minds, allied to con- 
sumptive lungs. If I had not seen that she 
breathed as lightly as a child, and that, though 
she is languid, her figure is perfectly straight 
and lithe, and her movements free, I should not 
have allowed you to venture on her. But she 
will get well; and since this naughty girl has 
left us, her society, my dear, and her readirg, 
will beguile for you many a tedious hour.” 

Lady Lemmens iooked grave, and, after her 
husband had withdrawn, directed Mrs. Dupuy 
to write to Miss Lovell and tell her when she 
would be required. 

“ And, Caroline, might it not be convenient 
to her to enclose part of her salary, in antici- 
pation,” she said; ‘‘she may be in difficulties 
about her wardrobe?” 

“ By all means, mamma; though I should 
never have thought of that.” 


cd af * * 


Esther took her place in that luxurious West- 
end mansion as if she had entered a little, new 
world. A taste of aristocratic London life was 
to be hers before she closed the varied pages of 
her metropolitan experiences, and the taste was 
not unacceptable. 

It was almost impossible to keep the old sense 
of appropriation which she had known at Clievely 
from stealing over her, for here, the quiet, 
refined, formal service that waited on her patrons 
waited on her also; the rooms set aside for her 
use, the appointments made for her, all showed 
the honour attaching to her position there, and 
consideration for her comfort seemed to enter 
into every little detail. 

Nor was there a rigid exclusiveness. ‘he 
library was as free to her as to any member of 
the family, and she was expected to appear by 
invitation in the drawing-room, on occasional 
evenings. The uppermost subject was often 
discussed before and with her, in a way that 
enkindled her enthusiasm, for Sir George was 
not a blasé man of the world; and, in projecting 
a winter in Florence, loved to speak of the old 
libraries, the hotels that had been the mansions 
of noble families, and the choice English society 
of savants, scientists, and poets that had gathered 
in Florence, not so many years ago. 
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Esther’s kindling eye showed her sympathy 
with that subject. 

“Tf you will not think me rude, I should 
take you to know some of the pleasures of the 
imagination, Miss Lovell. Have your ‘day 
dreams’ been caught and stereotyped?” 

He was thinking of the picture; but Esther 
did not know, and she blushed, though partly 
from pleasure, for the suspicion of her métier 
seemed to authorise it. 

“ Ah, Lucy! I am afraid that your education 
is in bad hands, and that Miss Lovell writes 
poetry.” 

** Indeed, Miss Lovell has a very full desk; 
and I have seen books with poetry in, in her 
writing.” 

“ Little traitor!” exclaimed Esther; “ I must 
be on my guard.” 

‘‘ Whatever you may have done, Miss Lovell, 
think no more of it; leave it in the darkness of 
your drawer, till you see what you will do in 
Italy. I did not mean to surprise secrets, but, 
perhaps, you will be less reserved on the subject 
when you know me a little better.” 

“ Do not frighten her,” said Lady Lemmens; 
‘we are all going out to drive. The air will 
not hurt me to-day;” and Esther and her pupil 
disappeared to prepare to accompany Lady 
Lemmens in her airing. There were times 
when, for days together, for other reasons than 
the weather, the lady could not take it; days 
when she was confined to her couch with pros- 
trating pain, and was thankful to find a soothing 
presence near her, and to be read or talked to 
when the storm passed over. 

Esther marvelled at her great patience, and at 
the short time it took her to recover cheerfulness 
when the cruel suffering had had its time. 

“ Tt is so sweet to be better,” she would say, 
with a thankful smile. 

“You never seem to grieve that you are 
afflicted; you only rejoice that you have allevia- 
tions, my lady,” said Esther to her in reply one 
day. 

“Tt is our duty to practise submission, and it 

brings with it its owncomfort. ‘T'ry it for your- 
self, Miss Lovell, for something tells me that 
your young days have been shaded by sorrow.” 
" «Tt is so hard,” said Esther, “ although one 
may have so much outside of the sorrow to be 
grateful for; but I ought to learn from you, my 
lady, for I have never known your pain.” 

“T was not always patient. On the contrary, 
I used to be intolerant of even slight indispo- 
sitions because they jnterfered with my plans 
and purposes. At that time I lived for pleasure; 
but I learned the necessity of living for some- 
thing better, together with the sweet lessons of 
submission and rest in the holy will of God, 
from one who lived with me as maid, and shortly 
after she entered my service fell into a rapid 
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decline. Finding she was an orphan, and had 
no friends to whom she would be welcome in her 
sinking condition, I kept her with me, and spent 
as much time as I could with her. The com- 
posure with which this young girl met her fate, 
the joy with which she looked forward to ‘going 
home,’ as she called it, so impressed me, that I 
felt afraid to be on a plane so much lower than 
that which she occupied. At her request, I 
often read to her her favourite chapters and 
hymns; that and the conversations we had to- 
gether were made a means of good, not to me 
only, but to all in the house. When we laid her 
in her last resting-place, I felt so thankful that 
I had ever known her. I held her example up 
as a light to my children, and I tried to be ‘ no 
more conformed to the world, but transformed 
through the renewing of my mind.’ So dear 
Emma Deckett did not come here in vain; and 
when I am unusually weak, and pain is unusually 
persistent, I often think of her fortitude, and 
restrain the disposition to complain.” 

These words came to Esther like a revelation, 
and they led her to take up her mother’s journal 
again for a fresh consideration of the way which 
others seemed to find so easy, and which she had 
so perplexed. 

One way for Lady Lemmens; one for the 
repentant child of sin laid hold of by a holy 
violence; but not one distinct and living for 
Esther Lovell, with her many plans, her disap- 
pointed, doubting heart, her unhonoured sacrifice. 
But she was beginning to see where she had 
erred, and how God, by His gentleness, could 
make her great. He was not austere; He de- 
lighted not in sacrifice for its own sake; and 
what she was beginning to see she might end in 
realising by-and-by. 

The few weeks they were to remain in London 
swiftly passed away, and soon it was announced 
in the fashionable papers that Sir George and 
Lady Lemmens had left town for the South of 
Europe. 


CHAPTER LI. 
THE CLUE AT LAST. 


‘Our pitiful homeless life is the plaything of Chance, 
Spiuning from riches to want as seemeth her well.” 


SEVERAL months after the events narrated 
above, a party of guests were being entertained 
at Clievely, among whom were two young ladies 
of the name of Claughton, whose mother had 
been one of Lady Arabella’s bridesmaids. They 
were pleasant, unsophisticated girls; and Lady 
Arabella, having for long despaired of receiving 
Annie Portal at the castle as more than friend 
and cousin, had a secret wish that Alfred might 
be drawn to the elder of them. But, alas, he 
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was a hopeless subject. His abilities as a painter 
were now so well known that few visited the 
castle without wishing to see his studio. One 
bright afternoon there, the whole party staying 
at Olievely assembled to see the fruits of his 
industrious brush. The walls were eagerly 
scanned, portfolios laid for examination on the 
floor, when suddenly Amy Claughton exclaimed, 

“Why, the ‘Little Cottage Girl,’ and ‘ Day 
Dreams’ and ‘Retrospect’ are all the same girl 
at different stages. Do not you see it, Lizzie? 
That face could‘only belong to one, and I never 
saw but one like her, the young lady we met 
with at Sir George Lemmens’.” 

“Tt certainly is very like her,” said Lizzie. 

Alfred turned round and looked at her as if 
he was petrified; and the gentlemen visitors 
regarded him with mingled amusement and 
commiseration. 

“And what was the young lady’s name?” 
asked the artist, with unwonted abruptness. 

*“T don’t remember,” said Amy, “but I am 
quite sure about her face. It was peculiar just 
in the way that this is. I believe she was 
governess to Lucy Lemmens. The Lemmens’ 
have gone to Italy, but whether they have taken 
her with them or no, I do not know.” 

“Her name was Lovell!” said Miss Lizzie 
Claughton. 

Alas! “Lady Arabella: The die is cast; your 
son will go forth on his travels again, and like a 
wary hunter will sound no note of his approach 
to the object he seeks, lest again she should 
misconceive and elude him. 


CHAPTER LIL 


THE RETRIEVAL. 


‘My heart shall grow 

Too close against thine heart henceforth to know 
How it shook when alone.* * * 
Even so, beloved, I at last record— 
Here ends my strife. If thou invite me forth 
I rise above abasement at the word; 
Make thy love larger to enlarge my worth.” 

Sonnets from the Portuguese. 


Dip Esther find Italy an El Dorado, and with 
her new friends realise Elysian happiness in 
wandering through Elysian scenes? In medi- 
tating on— 

“ The glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome,” 


did she forget that crown of sorrows, which, as 
the poet has it, is the thought of happier things? 
No, for our most exquisite joys are in league 
with our keenest sorrows. The hard conditions 
of her life in London, the strife to satisfy 


material needs, the toil to make her voice heard 
above the surging of the crowd, had had a 
paralysing and benumbing effect upon the 
wounded love she hid within her breast: so 
that its presence there was neither so con- 
tinuously nor so painfully felt. Only in rare 
moments did it quiver into life and agony; it lay 
for long periods benumbed, forgotten. But now 
that she was careless and at ease, now that 
health returned and the sunshine bathed her 
like a flood, and olive groves and orange gardens 
and roses lay around her, with the blue waters 
making music in her ear, the love within her 
woke like a frozen nightingale, bringing her 
both thorn and song. The thorn was sharper, 
the song was sweeter, and Esther’s face was 
sadder and stiller than even it had been in 
London. Yes, her life had been warmed into 
fulness, her genius had been ripened into rich 
colour and luxuriance of growth, but her love 
and pain had been quickened proportionately, 
and the desire to have was so much stronger, 
because there was so little else left to wish for. 
No intrusive hand meddled with her secret; but 
it was guessed at, and no one questioned her 
right sometimes to be sad. 

Lady Lemmens’ health was greatly improved, 
and the little girl, beautiful as an animated 
statue, was careless of her books, but lovely 
and winning in her disposition, and a sweet 
companion to Esther, who always treated her 
after a sisterly fashion, and enshrined her in her 
affections side by side with little Nannie. 

With Mr. Lorey Esther kept up a constant 
correspondence, and the good news had come to 
her that the “‘ Mystery of a Life’ was accepted, 
and would come out during the next season. 
Esther little knew what strenuous efforts her 
friend had had to make for her, nor the 
plans he was laying at his own cost to bring 
her book into notice, when it should appear. 
Sir George had expressed a determination to 
give it as wide an introduction as was in his 
power, and had generously offered to follow the 
novel with a volume of her lyrics. It was noble 
kindness to one who had no claim; but he did 
— to pay the price upon it Mr. Lorey 
paid. 

“At last I find a voice,” said Esther. “I 
wonder how far it will be heard,” and when she 
said so she thought only of one, of the one that 
filled her soul. 


On one of the steamboats that ply along 
the coast of Italy, and have . always on 
board of them picturesque groups of contadini 
and pleasure-seekers, who are on their way from 
Lulli to Massala, an Englishman, who might be 
anywhere between thirty and thirty-five years of 
age, was to have been seen one hot, sunshiny 
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morning, ensconcing himself as deeply as he 
could in the shadow of the awning, where he 
could best command an oblique sea-breeze, and 
at the same time keep his eye furtively on the 
rest of the boat’s company. 

He had in his own care the appurtenances of 
a travelling artist, while the rest of his belong- 
ings were confided to his valet, so that it might 
be suspected that he was on the look out for a 
fitting subject for his brush; but his face 
revealed a deeper anxiety, as he very narrowly 
scanned each little knot of passengers that 
appeared, as if he expected to find some one 
whom he knew among them. Having subjected 
all new arrivals to this scrutiny, he drew, as the 
boat moved off, an Italian pocket edition of 
“Petrarch” from his pocket, and tried to kill time 
with the familiar verse. Reading, however, is 
impossible in some moods, and his next expedient 
was making little surreptitious sketches on his 
thumb-nail and in his pocket-book, of certain 
curious physiognomies to be laid up for future 
use. 

Just as he struck one off on the thumb-nail, 
and looked reflectively at it, a silvery little 
laugh met his ear, close to his elbow. Turning 
round he met the bird-like gaze of a beautiful 
child, who had raised herself on tiptoe to gain a 
nearer view of what he was doing. 

The child’s blush almost called the colour 
into his own cheek. 

‘ Pardon,” she said; “ but it is so funny.” 

“To take portraits by the rule of Thumb ?” 
he inquired. “It really is ridiculous; but 
sometimes it comes convenient.” 

“What good is it when you are obliged to 
wash it off ?” 

“T can transfer it to my book of odds and ends 
first. I have it by me : would you like to see it?” 

So he said, for he was unwilling she should 
leave him. He saw at once that she was a high- 
born English child, and her beauty made him 
glad, Perched on a camp-stool by his side, she 
was soon making merry over a jumble of sketches 
that, being slightly exaggerated to catch some 
peculiarity of feature or expression, had a touch 
of caricature in them. 

“People would be afraid of you if they knew 
what you were doing ?” she said. 

‘Ts that gentleman who is reading the 7%mes 
in the corner, and at the same time keeps his 
eye on us both, your father ?” inquired the artist. 

“Yes, that is my papa. When he puts his 
paper down, I should like to show him these 
‘Passing Faces,’ as you call them. Papa likes 
anything clever.” 





“The book is at your service, Miss woe 
do not know what to call you; and how badly 
off we English are in our substitutes for a name. 
There is neither dignity nor grace in our crabbed 
master and miss.” 
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“My name is Lucy Lemmens,” said the little 
girl. ‘We came abroad on account of mamma’s 
health. I, and mamma, and papa, and Miss 
Lovell—Miss Lovell is my governess, but she 
often stays at home for company to mamma, 
while papa and I are taking little trips.” 

Lord Downes—for of course it was he—felt 
it difficult to veil his emotion even from a child. 

Pe Of course, you like to shake your governess 
0 ?”? 

“Shake Miss Lovell off; oh, no! She is 
with us instead of Caroline, because Caroline 
got married. She is too dear for any one to 
want to shake her off.” 

“Tt is refreshing to see a little girl who loves 
her governess. What is Miss Lovell like?” 

Lucy’s ingenuity was taxed ; but she made a 
pretty little piece of child-painting, in which 
sadness, and seriousness, and love of herself 
were prominent ideas; and then, still further, 
to exalt her idol, she announced in a confidential 
whisper that she wrote beautiful poetry, and 
she had a book coming out next season. “ But 
if you see her at Massala, don’t tell her I said all 
these things,” added Lucy; “she would not 
like it.” 

‘¢ And lest I see her, don’t tell her you have 
spoken her name to me,” returned Lord Downes, 
in the same tone. 

“T won't,” said Lucy, gravely, with the air 
of one accepting a caution, and perfectly under- 
standing it. 

“T have heard my friends, the Claughtons, 
speak of you and Miss Lovell, too.” 

“Oh, have you; how nice! I must tell 
papa; he will be glad to make your acquaintance: 
though abroad he prefers foreigners to English. 
We are at Massala to be out of the way of 
tourists and out of sight of advertisements. 
Miss Lovell says she feels just the same.” 

“Then I am not sure of a welcome, though I 
understand the preference.” 

“No, I didn’t mean that,” said Lucy. “I 
wish,” she said, putting up a barley-corn of 
thumb-nail for his inspection, “you could do 
papa on that; I would show it to him, and he 
would be so astonished.” 

“T have not a brush fine enough, and I have 
never done much in miniature; but I can try, 
only you see papa will look this way.” 

“I wonder if I had not spoken to you, if you 
would have painted me on one of your nails.” 

‘No, Miss Lucy, I should like to paint you 
au grand sérieux, at Massala, and for this we 
must have papa’s permission.” 

It would be quite superfluous here to trace 
the further steps by which Lord Downes secured 
his object. All the introduction to Sir George 
that he required was given him by his little 
daughter; and permission to paint her portrait 
was freely accorded by the proud father. Lord 
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Downes did not, however, in the flush of his 
success, forget caution. He moved warily, lest, 
instead of being brought face to face with 
Esther Lovell, he should startle her away. 

By his request, Miss Lovell was to be present 
at the first sitting, as Miss Lucy was so fond of 
her, and some one ought to be present who could 
keep her engaged in pleasant talk. 

Miss Lovell acceded, of course, and put the 
last careless touches to her pupil’s dress and 
hair, without the slightest curiosity respecting 
the compagnon de voyage who was about to 
paint her. When she entered the long, frescoed 
vaulted room chosen for the sitting with her lovely 
charge, Sir George was present, toying with 
brushes and palette, having a few last.-words, 
and curious to see the pose chosen for his child; 
but the artist appeared to be making some myste- 
rious preparations deep in the shadow of a screen. 

With a vague idea that possibly he might not 
be wanted, Sir George retired, averring that he 
would look in after awhile and see how matters 
were progressing ! 

Esther, till required to take her station, stood, 
needlework in hand, looking down on the court 
and the orangery below. Ah, was she thinking 
of the cottage underneath the moors, in which 
she sat, a careless child in rustic dress, to one in 
whose eyes she was beautiful. 

The slight stir of preparation completed, she 
turned—and stood facing her old lover. 

It was well that little Lucy, all engrossed 
with the details for her portraiture, did not 
notice what took place; the swift fading of the 
colour from Miss Lovell’s cheek; her eloquent 
look of appeal, as she laid one hand on her 
heart, and with the other adjured the artist to 
make neither word nor sign; then she passed out 
of the room into the gallery beyond. 

She had no sooner closed the door on herself 
than it was opened, and en authoritative hand 
gathered both of hers into a clinging grasp. 

“At last! At last! I knew I should see 
you, Esther; that is why I am here. But you 
must come back, I cannot speak to you here, 
and now; come back, and sit in silence, if you 
will. We shall find our opportunity presently ; 
then, if we must part, we must.” 

“My lord, give me five minutes — just five 
minutes?” 

** At the end of them you will return?” 

* Yes, I will return.” 

She wrung his hand as she dismissed him, 
and he returned to adjust his model. It was a 
long five minutes before Miss Lovell returned, 
and with a few dry, meaningless words to the 
little girl she was expected to amuse, sat with 
her work in her tremulous fingers, daring neither 
to make a stitch nor to let Lucy see her face. 
If Lord Downes looked at her she did not know, 
for she dared not look at him; she thought he 


must almost hear the beating of her heart, as 
perhaps she imagined she could hear the beat- 
ing of his. Such a stillness fell, that Lucy 
thought it was going to be very stupid sitting 
for her portrait. With cold, numb fingers, Lord 
Downes made a few lines on his canvas, lines 
which could never be made to stand for Lucy’s 
face. At last he sought relief from the miserable 
pretence. 

“If you have a very light-blue sash and hair- 
knot, Miss Lucy, I should preferit to the mauve 
you are wearing. Mauve is hardly a child’s 
colour.” 

“Won't you paint it as you like?” calmly 
inquired Lucy, for the manipulations of the 
maid were always a trial to her. 

“T should prefer to see before me what I 
have to paint. Go and ask your maid to 
substitute a light blue.” 

She slipped obediently from her chair; and 
Esther and her lover were alone. In a moment 
each arose and stood looking at. the other: a 
world of meaning in their faces. She supported 
herself by the back of a chair, but Lord Downes 
did not take one step towards her. If he could 
have drawn her by the strange magnetism of 
his eyes, assuredly he would. 

“Why did you send me this?” he asked, 
taking from his breast-pocket a well-worn sheet 
of paper on which were some tremulous tear- 
blurred lines, ‘‘ Why did you send me this ?” 

“ Because I thought it was the only true way 
of loving you and making you happy; and 
because I knew that I was not worthy, and they 
would have it so.” 

“Ah, they would have it so. Esther, do you know 
that you have spoiled the best years of my life?” 

“ Perhaps: but I meant it for the best. Once 
done it could never be undone. Oh, forgive me! 
If you have suffered: so have I.” 

“You put others between yourself and me,” 
said Lord Downes. ‘“ There is no one between 
us here in this room. You left me; will you 
come to me?” 

She took two or three steps towards him, and 
then paused because he did not meet her. 

‘“T will accept these lines,” said Lord Downes; 
“J will cherish them to my life’s end, if only 
you will alter one little word:— 


‘I love thee so dear, ah, let me retrieve thee, 
I love thee so dear that I only can leave thee.’ 


Surely the time has come for you to unsay that, 
Esther?” 

She made a quick movement towards him. 
All the fear, all the ice of distance and of 
imperfect trust vanished. 

“Oh, let me say it here,” she said, “ I have 
done wrong, but— 


‘I love thee so dear, ah, let me retrieve thee, 
I love thee so dear that I never can leave thee.’” 
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' “T hold you now!” exclaimed Lord Downes, 
‘in tones of such exultation that they rang out 
jin the gallery, and arrested childish steps : that 
iwere nearing the room: “I hold you now, and 
you never, never shall.” 


* a * il cd 


The sitting took place, but not that day. 

And now, what is there more to tell. Will 
not the imagination of the reader say all that 
lremains to be said. How the bitterness of self- 
limmolation, which is worse than the bitterness 
lof death, was past; how Sir George and Lady 
‘Lemmens and Mr. Lorey all rejoiced; how Annie 


Portal thanked God for them; and Lady St. 
}Johns, seeing their happiness with reluctant 


seyes, envied them the truth and purity of their 
love, and mused on the indifference which 
reigned now between herself and her husband 
with an aching heart: how Neill, in his far-off 
Australian home was rejoiced, and how he was 
drawn over the big waters a second time to clasp 


shis sister to his bosom in her sti ately home. 


How the book triumphed, and the ardent as- 
pirant won at a stroke love and fame, but forgot 
the uncertain glitter of fame in the joys of 
wedded love. 

And did she find herself sufficient to the 
duties of her rank? Did the purple fall around 
her any the less easily because of the cares and 
privations she had known. Perhaps it was a 
little softer in the sweep for these things, and a 

THE 


Lavy 


AHOU wert fair, Lady Mary, 
“ H As the lily in the sun: 
“~*~ And fairer yet thou mightest be, 
Thy youth was but begun: 
Thine eye was soft and glancing, 
Of the deep bright blue; 
And on the heart thy gentle words 
Fell lighter than the dew. 


They found thee, Lady Mary, 
With-thy palms upon thy breast, 

Even as thou hadst been praying, 
At thine hour of rest: 

The cold pale moon was shining 
On thy cold pale cheek. 

And the morn of the Nativ ity 
Had just begun to break. 


They carved thee, Lady Mary, 
All of pure white stone, 

With thy palms upon thy breast, 
In the chancel all alone: 


LADY 








MARY. 


little ampler in the folds, whenever others could 
creep within its shadow for warmth and shelter. 
Clievely held her in all honour, and forgot that 
within its green slopes even a whisper had been 
raised against her. The vicar saw with intense 
gratitude the consummation of an attachment 
that he had once treated asacrime. Mr. Sugden 
boasted of the part he had taken in my lady's 
education, and the predictions he had uttered 
respecting her. Mrs. Byers was sure she ought 
to be among the “quality, for she was fit for 
nothing else;” and she tried to speak as if she 
approved of her elevation; “ but,” said a blunt, 
outspoken man, who knew her real sentiments, 
“it wean’t do, that wean’t.” 

In the portrait of Lady Downes, taken since 
her marriage, it is easy to see the resemblance 
to the little girl in the cottage. Strangers 
gazing at them may wonder by ‘what steps she 
has been led to her present elevation, and why 
she has been endowed with such rare happiness; 
but they can only guess at her early insufficiency: 
they know not how it is that she has been made 
worthy. 

The young and ardent think that the world is 
made for themselves; the matured, and tried, 
and pious feel that they are made for the world, 
and must live in it to do it good. To this belief 
had our heroine been brought before her eman- 
cipation, and in it may she long live, and bring 
forth fruits sweeter for the severe pruning of 
which she has been the subject! 


END. 


| 
| | 


Mary. 


And I saw thee when the winter moon 
Shone on thy marble cheek, 

When the morn of the Nativity 
Had just begun to break. 


But thou kneelest, Lady Mary, 
With thy palms upon thy breast, 
Among the perfect spirits, 
In the land of rest: 
Thou art even as they took thee 
At thine hour of prayer, 
Save the glory that is on thee 
From the Sun that shineth there. 


We shall see thee, Lady Mary, 
On that shore unknown, 
A pure and happy angel, 
In the presence of the throne; 
We shall see thee when the light Divine 
Plays freshly on thy cheek, 
And the resurrection morning 
Has just begun to break. 
By the Late Dean Alford. 
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724 META HEUSSER. 


Meta JinussER. 


THE SWISS NIGHTINGALE. 


BY REV. R, 


DHIS talented lady was no “popular 
» 3 favourite,” no mere operatic 
> singer. It was with her heart 
she sang rather than with her 
voice. Her songs were the 
“Songs of Zion;” and her notes 
~ were not those which merely delight 
the ear, but may leave the heart un- 
Hy touched, unchanged; they were light, 
and life, and comfort-breathing words, 
which touch, and quicken, and cheer the heart, 
and cause the soul to swell with holy joy, and 
rise in holy confidence, and purpose, and love. 
These songs from the little Alpine village where 
she lived and sang, have already awakened thou- 
sands of echoes, not only in the German Father- 
land, but also in Great Britain and America. 
Meta was the daughter of Pastor Diethelm 
Schweizer, of the Reformed Church, Hirzel, 
Canton Zurich. In this little mountain village 
she was born, April 6th, 1797. Her home was 
one of contentment rather than of plenty. She 
possessed few means of instruction, and shared 
few of the accomplishments, excepting those 
which a skilful and thrifty housewife would be 
sure to impart. She had access to but few 
oooks; but there were two which engrossed her 
attention and her love—the Book of Holy Scrip- 
ture and the Book of Nature. To her, both 
were the Books of God, and she read them to 
good purpose. From the one she gathered her 
inspiration, and from the other her imagery. 
She read her own heart, too; and her verse bears 
testimony to the fact that she understood its 
wants, and was helped to express its longings. 
The village of Hirzel had long been without 
any one qualified to administer to the physical 
diseases and infirmities of its inhabitants. They 
had to go or send to a distance, if they wanted 
medical aid. They rejoiced, therefore, when Dr. 
Heusser came and settled in Hirzel, as the centre 
of his practice. But there was greater joy when 
Meta Schweizer became the wife of the doctor, 
and brightened his home with her presence and 
gentle ministry of love to his household, which 
often embraced many of his patients. Meta’s 
songs were in no instance the result of mere 
study. Her hands were too full of domestic 
cares and duties for that: they were an inspi- 
ration. Like the nightingale, she sang in the 
night; literally so sometimes, but oftener in the 
night of sorrow, trial, and conflict. She wrote 
neither for fame, nor for bread, nor for amuse- 






“ Hymns from the Land of Luther, by H, L. L.” 
Nelson & Son. 


SHINDLER. 


ment. Her songs gushed up from her heart, 
and flowed on clear, pure, and bright, like the 
streams of her own mountains, and yet calm and 
sweet as the brook in the valley. 

“The poetic inspiration early touched her 
soul,” writes one of her daughters, “and she 
could not choose but sing, ‘as the bird sings 
among the branches.’ Great, therefore, must 
have been her joy when Goethe’s and Schiller’s 
works found their way into the solitary par- 
sonage. Sitting at her spinning-wheel, along 
with her sisters, she learned with enthusiaym 
many of Schiller’s ballads, and soon making 
acquaintance with other authors, her memory 
became a rich treasury of song, secular and 
sacred, which remained her own even in old 
age.” 

But the sober duties of housewifery left small 
time and opportunity for wooing the muse. 
Children were born, and their demands, in addi- 
tion to those of her husband’s patients, weighed 
heavily upon her. Many would have sunk down 
beneath their weight to the common level, but 
her genius lifted her up above her cares, and her 
faith in her Saviour supported her still more. 
She took root downwards and bore fruit up- 
wards. She sang more than ever, but without 
any idea that her simple lays would be given to 
the world, and would delight, and refresh, and 
invigorate thousands in other lands than her 
own. 

Her friends, however, saw the excellence of 
her productions, and urged their publication. 
Knapp, the evangelical minister of Stuttgart, 
was resolved to obtain her consent to their being 
made public, and he so far succeeded as to gain 
permission for the insertion of some in his 
almanack, ‘‘Christoterpe.” This was in 1834; 
but she would not consent to her name being 
affixed. They were published, therefore, under 
the signature of “ Einer Verborgenen”— A 
Hidden One. 

Their general acceptance induced Knapp to 
visit the poetess, in order to the publication of 
her compositions in a separate volume. He at 
length overcame her resistance, and, in 1857, 
the first volume of her poems appeared. She 
was then sixty years of age. Her hymns had 
been somewhat widely disseminated before this; 
but now they became very extensively known in 
Germany and other continental countries; and, 
by translation, in England and America, also. 
This latter was owing to Dr. Schaff, of New 
York, and to the translator of ‘“ Hymns from 
the Land of Luther.” Thus, “what she had 
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sung in her quiet chamber, to relieve her own 
full heart, has now become a common treasure.” 

Soon after the publication of her first volume 
she became a widow. Dr. Heusser was her 
senior by some years, and, worn out by multi- 
plied labours, his strength failed him, and he 
“went home at last to the Lord.” This was 
her confident hope, as she witnessed the daily 
growth of the inner life, as the body grew 
weaker and weaker. 

But it is time to introduce the reader to her 
poetry. The verse on “Mountains” is very 
fine and very suggestive :— 


«The everlasting hills!’ how calm they rise, 
Bold witnesses of an Almighty Hand ! 
We gaze with longing hearts and eager eyes, 
And feel as if short pathway might suffice 
From those pure regions to the heavenly land.” 


She then describes the mountains “at early 
dawn;” and in the evening, when— 


“ The sun’s last smile has left a crimson glow” :— 


“ Then the heart longs, it calls for wings to fly, 
Above all lower scenes of earth to soar 
Where yonder golden clouds arrested lie ; 
Where granite cliffs and glaciers gleam on high, 
As with reflected light from heaven’s own door,” 


She then takes her flight to Ararat, to Sinai, 
to Tabor, to the “ mountain heights of Galilee,” 
and then to “ Olivet’s Recess of Awful Shade,” 
and finally to the holy hill of Zion :— 


“ And on Mount Zion, in the better land, 
Past every danger of the pilgrim’s way, 
At our Redeemer’s feet we hope to stand, 
And learn the meanings of His guiding hand, 
Through all the changes of our earthly day.” 


And then she records their hopeful lessons :— 


“ Then hail, calm sentinels of heaven, again ! 
Proclaim your message, as in ages past ! 
Tell us that pilgrims shall not til in vain ; 
That Zion’s mount we surely shall attain, 
Where all home-longings find a home at last!” 


The rather lengthy piece, ‘“‘ Under the Stars,” 
is full of beautiful thoughts, revealing the in- 
ward longings of her early life, in which, with a 
consciousness of her natural defilement and 
frequent sins and errors, her constant liability to 
err and stray, and with an overpowering sense 
of the Divine holiness and majesty, she seeks to 
find a Guide, a Saviour, and a Friend. She 
finds that Friend, that Guide, that Saviour, in 
Jesus. Her humble faith in Christ she thus 


expresses :— 


‘*In Him I dare to trust ; 
On me, low in the dust, 
I feel He looks with pitying eyes.” 


Surrounded by the subtle influences of German 
Rationalism and Philosophy (falsely so called), 


she thus repels their insinuations and fortifies 
her heart:— 


“ And of this blissful faith, 
This hope for life and death, 
Philosophy would rob my hold! 
You strike his staff away, 
And reach no better stay 
To the blind wanderer on the wold ! 


What comfort can you boast 
To give, when mine is lost, 
From your cold shadowy creed ? 
Not such as Christ imparts, 
To lonely, breaking hearts, 
Crying to Him for help in need,” 


And then she asks:— 


“ And in this vale of tears, 
Of nameless doubts and fears, 
Errors and falls on every side ; 
Shall my sou! turn away 
From the celestial ray 
Of light from Heaven, my Hope, my Guide?” 


And answers:— 


“Ah,no! This living One, 
Sinless Himself alone, 

Whose life for sinners once was given ; 
Who journeyed through the grave, 
The last to seek and save, 

He is my God, for earth and heaven !”” 


The hymn “At Midnight Beside my Sleeping 
Children,” is one that all, mothers especially, 
will read with deep feeling and tender delight. 
Bending over her little ones, her “ brightest 
earthly flowers,” she sings:— 

‘“ Here the wing’d messengers of heaven, 
As beheld at Bethel, come and go ; 


Angel guardians, whom the Lord has given, 
To each little one while here below. 


Do [ feel their pinions gently waving? 
Are they watching me, too, from above? 

Ah! my faith looks higher, humbly craving — 
Blessings greater far than angel love. 

Thou, O Saviour, when on earth residing, 
Never didst Thou scorn a mother’s prayer ; 


Faith may still behold Thee, here abiding, 
Still commend her treasures to Thy care.” 


Thine they are—from Thee did I receive them, 
See, again I lay them on Thy breast ; 

Never may the tempter's art deceive them, 
Make them in Thyself for ever blest !” 


The “ Easter Hymn,” translated by Professor 
T. ©. Porter, and reprinted from “Christ in 
Song,” an American publication, is in both style 
and form quite new to the present age; partaking, 
however, some of the best features of the old 
medieval hymns, while brimming over with 
clear and vigorous evangelical thought. A brief 
quotation could give no fitting idea of the whole 

iece. 

“ Pilgrim Song” is very bright and cheerful, 
full of hope and gladness. “Pilgrim Prayers” 
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is a full of holy aspirations and humble 
faith. Every Christian will say Amen to the 
following :— 


“Let thy Spirit’s gentle breathing, 
Fan and foster life Divine ; 
Till we tread with firmer footsteps, 
In this narrow way of Thine.” 


We had marked several others for quotation, 
but brief space arrests the pen. We can only 
just remove the lid from two or three other 
boxes of ointment, “very precious” and fra- 
grant. Such is “Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of His saints,” in which she 
gently chides the sorrow of those who grieve 
over loved ones called to the higher service:— 


“Dear to Thee, O Lord, and precious 
Is the death of all Thine own ; 
Thou hast said, and we believe it — 

Yet we weep and make our moan. 


When a soul, through Christ forgiven, 
Every grief and peril past, 

All the toilsome journey ended, 
Rests with Thee, our God, at last. 


Ah! our eyes are dim and blinded, 
Mists of earth hang heavily: 

Where the stream of life is flowing, 
Only shades of death we see. 


BOOKSTALL. . 


Here, our stars of hope have vanished, 
All our music died away ; 

While a welcome peal is ringing, 
Yonder, in eternal day.” 


In “Out of the Depths,” she pours out her 


complaint unto the Lord in language which not 
a few will make their own. Her “ Hymn” 
written for the Zurich Hymn-book, is a gem. 
It begins:— 
“Oh, Christ, my Life, my Saviour. 
My Comforter alone ! 
In life or death, for ever, 
I would be still Thine own. 
For ever I am Thine, 
Oh, Thou my soul’s Redeemer ! 
For ever Thou art mine !” 


After living as a widow in peace and content- 
ment the remainder of her days, with a single 
sister and two unmarried daughters, she departed 
to the better land, 2nd January, 1876, in her 
seventy-eighth year. Thus she passed to realise 
the anticipations of her own beautiful hymn, 
“ For ever with the Lord”:— 


“ At home with Jesus! He who went before 
For His own people mansions to prepare ; 
The soul’s deep longings filled, its conflicts o’er, 
All rest and blessedness with Jesus there ;— 
What home like this can the wide earth afford? 
So shall we be ‘for ever with the Lord.’ ” 
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ENGLAND 


IN 1809—11. 


BY A FRENCHMAN. 





HE promenade of a favourite 
watering- place in North 
Devon had been enjoyed 
in storm and sunshine; 
rocky coves were all ex- 
plored, acquaintances had 
been made and unmade, 
local sites and antiquities 
had become familiar, don- 
keys declared a bore, fishing 
a weariness. The pattern 
of the poor Brussels carpet 

in the bare drawing-room was known by heart; 

the rharket failed to interest. We looked in 
despair at the two cupboards heaped in double 
piles, with dingy books. Yellow-covered rail- 
way novels, a Gazetteer, “‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 

Baxter’s “ Helps for Heavy-footed Christians,” 

Wilberforce’s ‘Practical View,” ‘ Light in the 

Dwelling,” a novel of the Pamela type, which 

amused us for a few hours, and had the happy 

effect of leading to the examination of a couple 
of volumes in a similar binding. Hey-day! 

This looks more promising! A Frenchman in 

England, and travelling all over the United 

Kingdom. We sat down, and did not rise up 





again that morning. The book was amusing, 
yet, there was scarcely a foolish observation in 
it. Possibly, like many a good book in our own 
day, people thought little of it when it was 
published; the freshness of the diction, and the 
liveliness of the author’s descriptions were to be 
rewarded by the appreciation of a later age. 
“ Opinionum commentu delet dies nature 
judicia confirmat.” 

The first of our author’s chatty jottings by 
the way, impresses upon us the mighty revolu- 
tion that steam has made in time and distance, 
when he remarks: “The voyage from west to 
east took twenty-two days, that from east to 
west fifty-seven;” and also that, grumble as we 
may, and do, about the wind being “ always in 
the east;” it was nevertheless far more per- 
sistently blowing from the west then, it does 
now. Whether in social, political, or economical 
details, time has improved us, these notes may 
help to show. 

He and his party of two ladies landed at 
Falmouth, where he describes the male popula- 
tion as “most of them in volunteer uniform; 
the ladies as highly dressed, or rather undressed, 
in extremely thin draperies.” Here they saw 
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the first sedan chair, and a noble marquis whom 
he describes as “ fat, fair, with the face of a 
baby.” Not a very attractive specimen of 
English aristocracy. The simple houses of the 
respectable citizens seemed no better than cabins; 
while travelling up and down the hilly roads of 
Cornwall, they only proceeded at the modest 
rate of five miles an hour. But matters im- 
proved as they journeyed eastward to the capital, 
and the praises of Devonshire lanes, rustic inns, 
with their pleasant landlords, and willing service, 
were warm and frequent. On good roads the 
pace likewise mended. At Ivy Bridge, in South 
Devon, an inn is spoken of as “superlatively 
comfortable,” the cottages clean, though poor, 
with whole windows and tidy interiors; few 
beggars, and those old and infirm. The roads 
were full of soldiers on their way to embark 
at Plymouth, for Napoleon was at the height of 
his power; the press-gang was the dread of 
peaceful men; and the right of search for missing 
sailors, in American ships, who were taken if 
not provided with a document called a protec- 
tion, was a source of constant irritation to our 
western cousins. 

The little corn grown then in England raised 
the price of bread to what we should consider a 
famine price; but the farmer throve upon it, 
and the neat farmhouses testified to their owners’ 
prosperity. ‘Even the poor do not look as 
poor as in other countries,” is a remark any 
traveller’s experience will bear out at the present 
day. 

At the “White Hart,” at Bath, two well-dressed 
footmen helped the party to alight, and showed 
them into an elegant drawing-room, with a 
blazing fire; a neat housemaid then took them 
in charge. This sounds like the England of 
to-day—our fires and our housemaids are still 
unique; but, “in twenty minutes, five powdered 
gentlemen burst into the room with three 
dishes, and two remained to wait.”’ Bath was 
the queen of cities in that day. The bill for 
three persons, dinner, tea, bed, and breakfast, 
was, nevertheless, only £2 lls. and 5s. a 
day for servants. The travellers would find 
prices a good deal higher in a “ first-rate” hotel 
at this date. Coaches were numerous, but our 
author did not admirethem. At Clifton, a good 
house, in a good situation, let at £220 per annum, 
taxes included. The wages of a man-servant 
were £35, a female cook received £15, while 
meat was from sixpence to eightpence per pound. 

After a brief visit to London they seem to 
have travelled over most of England and Wales, 
and part of Scotland, and then to have returned 
for a visit of some months’ duration to the 
metropolis. Among royal residences and country 
seats, the impression given by Windsor was one 
of surpassing grandeur. At Blenheim, seven 
servants were required to show the house and 
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grounds, the fees amounting toa largesum. At 
Sir Richard Hoare’s place, at Stourhead, even 
the ladies were not permitted by the attendant 
to sit down. Tourists in Wales and by the 
Wye walked about, each with his Gilpin, the 
“ Murray” of that day; and the “Cambrian 
Guide,” speaking of the drive from Aberystwith, 
describes it as “hedged in by tremendous 
mountains, shook into every possible form of 
horror.” Lady E. Butler and Miss Ponsonby 
were astonishing the world by retiring from it, 
leading a singular life in semi-masculine attire. 
In York, a lunatic asylum, opened by a Quaker, 
where the inmates were managed on principles 
of reason and kindness, seemed altogether a 
novelty. Here a young and stout female 
patient, being displeased with one of the atten- 
dants, threw her on the ground, and holding her 
there, shoutd, “ What should hinder me from 
strangling thee? I am mad; they could not 
hang me for it.” 

At Birmingham, the glass manufactories were 
lighted by “ hydrogen gas, as bright as day.” 
Workmen earned from 16s. to 60s. a week, even 
£4, by piece-work. They lived well, in separate 
houses, at a rent of £5 per annum, firing costing 
about a fifth of what it did at New York, while 
provisions were double the price. The workmen 
looked in excellent health. 

In Edinburgh, the travellers experienced great 
hospitality, and were charmed by the society. 
Raeburn’s pictures were the topic of the day. 
Their observations, however, were not all equally 
complimentary. They were scandalised by the 
Marquis of Argyle’s house, being rented by a 
hosier at £12 per annum; at the barefooted girls, 
and even well-dressed women carrying their 
shoes and stockings to church. 

The frightful uncleanness of the streets of 
Edinburgh appalled them, as well as the dangers 
a pedestrian encountered from the windows 
above, whence the cry “Gardy Loo,” recalled 
the time when Frenchmen were dear to the Scot, 
with whom a leg of mutton is still a “ gigot.” 
Factory children of eight earned 5s. a day, 
older girls 10s., but had to give eleven hours of 
confinement and labour in exchange. The 
children did not look ill, especially those who 
walked four miles a day. The price of labour 
was 4s, to 5s. per day higher all over Scotland 
than in England. Land in Edinburgh was 
worth £10 an acre; between that place and 
Berwick, £6 to £7 an acre. A salmon fishery 
on the Tay, which at one time let at £5 5s. per 
annum, was rented at 2,000 guineas in 1810; 
most of the fish being consumed fresh in the 
neighbourhood. Scotch farmers were then 
anxious to try new methods, and saved much by 
their thrift. 

London was of course the great resting-place 
of these indefatigable travellers; “dingy, smoky, 
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aud badly built.” Bond Street, was “ ugly and 
inconvenient, its attractions difficult to under- 
stand.” The noise of passing carriages is com- 
pred to the roar of Niagara, at a distance of 
two miles. At five or six, the fashionable world 
returned to dine; from six to eight the rumble 
of carriages increased, as they flew along full 
speed; long lines of lamps fixed on irons, eight 
or nine feet high, lighted or rather made the 
darkness of the streets visible. There was a 
pause for two hours, and at ten a universal hub- 
bub began and continued till twelve or one in 
the morning. Invitations to a rout were sent 
out weeks beforehand, the house was stripped 
of all but ornamental furniture, and the crowd 
of guests were received by the hostess at the 
door of the principal apartments. Elbowing his 
way from room to room, the guest escaped at 
last, and while waiting for his carriage, spent 
more time amongst the footmen than upstairs 
with their master. Every window was thrown 
wide open. ‘“Jeames” was as famous for his 
knock then, as his successor is at the present 
day; first a great thud, and then a succession 
of little ones, “as if flourishing with all his 
might on a drum.” The generality of the 
Londoners, he calls, “small, civil, with very 
clean linen,” but English gentlemen, as seen 
skating on the Serpentine, were much handsomer 
than the lower class; the reverse of things in 
Paris. The horses he thought immense. There 
was no police: during a squabble in a low 
court near Orchard Street, a watchman called 
for assistance with his rattle. One or more of 
his brethren came to his aid. 

“If I go in, I know [ shall have a shower of 
brickbats,” said one; to which another replied, 
very considerately,— 

“Well, never mind! let them murder each 
other if they please.” 

A mild police for so large a city; yet our 
author observed that crime was more frequent 
among the lower classes of Paris than in London. 
Boys acted as messengers about the city, mounted 
on “dwarf horses.” The Guards marching to 
Hyde Park with drums and music, had three or 
four gigantic negroes at their head, striking 
cymbals. Passing under London Bridge, he 
compares to shooting a small Niagara; the 
difference of high and low water being upwards 
of fifteen feet. The boat first glided down 
an inclined place, through a narrow hole, 
not twenty feet wide, ascended a little, then 
descended an abrupt step, the prow going straight 
down, and rising up again shipped some water; 

finally, the boat turned round several times 
in the eddy below the bridge, before regaining 
the current. Four thousand boats passed from 
London to Richmond on one Sunday; each 
party carrying their provisions, and stopping to 
pic-nic on the private lawns as they passed 
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Water was conveyed in wooden pipes, with 
smaller leaden ones branching out to each house; 
as the wood decayed, iron was being substituted. 
“ English people,” he quaintly puts it, “care for 
the comfort of their dead; they drain and 
ventilate the vaults: the Welsh plant flowers on 
their graves.” 

The dividing line of East and West lay then 
at Soho Square, £3,000 a year being necessary 
for living in the West; £6,000 was safer. The 
East End was alive and at full bustle at ten a.m. 
Fogs must have been as oppressive as they are 
now. Men-servant’s wages in London averaged 
£40, livery included; women received from £10 
to £12. Beef and mutton cost 8d. per pound, 
veal 1s. or 1s. 6d., butter 1s. 10d., bread 3d. per 
pound. A good cow £18 to £20, and a horse 
from £50 to £100. 

His descriptions of the public hospitals show 
that a vast advance has been made in their 
organisation; he pictures the wretched sufferers 
all huddled and treated in one room, the last, an 
agonised spectator of all the woes of his pre- 
decessors, having but little nerve left for the 
endurance of his own martyrdom. Manners at 
table were disgusting; some not fit for repetition. 
Health drinking was nearly abolished, and in- 
troductions were losing ground. He gives a 
famous receipt for making a plum _ pudding: 
currants (corinths), he calls a little dried fruit 
from the Mediterranean. The port generally 
drunk was high in colour, rough, and strong in 
flavour. Madeira and sherry, small beer, and 

sparkling ales, were much in vogue. A moderate 
dinner for ten or twelve persons consisted of— 


First Course. 


Oyster Sauce Vegetables Bacon 

Fish Roast or Boiled Beef Soup 

Spinach Fowls 
Second Course. 

Creams Pastry Cauliflower 

Ragout Maccaroni Game 

Celery Pastry 

Dessert. 
Walnuts Almonds & Raisins Pears 
Apples Cakes Oranges 


We have advanced somewhat in gastronomy 
in seventy-three years. Society he considered 
pleasantest in London. The cultivation of the 
mind and of elegant manners, were more con- 
spicuous in women than in men: there was a 
greater difference in comparison with the women 
of other countries. He predicts London will 
never exceed a million and a half in population, 
though Sir William Petty, speculating on its 
increase in Charles IT.’s time, calculated that in 
1802 it would contain five and a-half millions, 
and all England nearly ten millions. The same 
shrewd prophet also foresaw the city would 
extend west, because the wind being westerly 
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three-fourths of the year, the smoke would be 
driven eastward: unless we were overrun by the 
Turks! No money except paper was to be seen, 
change was given in small silver pieces, with no 
visible stamp, and gold never appeared. 

It was a time when political strife ran high, 
and when men whom we still revere as the Titans 
of Parliamentary debate—-Pitt, Fox, Wilberforce 
—shook the arena of the House of Commons 
with their eloquence. Wilberforce he describes 
as “a little man, thin as a shadow, drawing one 
side of his body after him, as if paralytic, hurry- 
ing across the floor with a tottering, brisk step, 
and, after an awkward bow, speaking with pecu- 
liar energy of feeling, and in a graceful and 
expressive manner.” He heard Sir Francis 
Burdett, then at the zenith of his notoriety, and 
afterwards described the proceedings and the 
excitement caused by his commitment to the 
Tower. Grattan, Canning, Whitbread, and 
Wyndham were all actors on the stage of 
government. Of the latter, Sheridan said : 
“The generality of men see only two sides to 
a question; but my honourable friend always 
contrives to find a third, and then pairs off with 
himself.” Cobbett and Paley lived and wrote. 
Out of 558 members, 307 English and Scotch 
were elected by 154 powerful individuals, who 
ruled the decayed boroughs, and sent one-half of 
the members to Parliament. “The English,” 
he says, ‘‘ are governed by a system of influence 
diffused throughout the nation—it has cove- 
nanted between the virtues and vices of our 
nature, on safe and liberal terms. As Dr. 
Johnson said of the ministry of Sir Robert 
Walpole, “ A course of opposition had filled the 
nation with clamour for liberty of which no 
man felt the need, and with care for the Consti- 
tution, which was never in danger.” With 
regard to India, our intelligent foreigner says: 
“Tt enables a few individuals to amass large 
fortunes, which is nearly all that can be said of 
its advantages, and need not excite the jealousy 
of the enemies of England. The natives would 
be the greatest losers by the expulsion of the 
English, their condition being decidedly im- 
proved.” Warren Hastings said: “The touch 
of chance, or the breath of opinion, might over- 
throw British power in India.” A sharp irony 
on what characterises good fortune, lies in the 
circumstance that a handful of rice daily, boiled 
to gruel, allowed by Tippoo Saib to his pri- 
soners, cured them of liver complaint; when 
they returned from a long captivity, it was to 
find many whom they had left in health dead of 
the disorder. Tippoo’s terrible prescription was 
more powerful than the doctor’s.” 

While on the subject of disease, it would be 
as well to mention that cold bathing was con- 
sidered a specific for scarlet fever, bringing 
down heat and pulse immediately, and was 
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repeated many times a day, cold water being 
poured on the head while the body was im- 
mersed; and this treatment was ardently desired 
by the patients themselves. Children with 
whooping-cough were removed from room to 
room. 

Ireland was then, as now, the statesman’s 
crux. Qur author says : “ The political malady 
of Ireland seems to me at present more ideal 
than actual; and to consist in the traditional 
recollections of all the miseries suffered and in- 
flicted, producing a sort of alienation of mind, 
making the Irish an insane people, as far as 
political parties are concerned.” 

Of music and the drama, there is little that 
is complimentary: “ Nothing is, or ever was, 
more unmusical than indigenous English music, 
with its jerks and starts, jolting along its rugged 
way, without dignity, liveliness, or tenderness— 
very different from the native Scotch music 
which, at least, possesses one of these modes of 
expression.” Of the stage: “ The contempt of 
the English for actors and actresses—the Kem- 
bles and Mrs. Siddons excepted—results in their 
dramas being bad, exaggerated, and coarse, 
below the level of exhibitions at fairs in France 
thirty years ago.” I was told that the theatre 
was cnly the amusement of the vulgar: the rich 
heard the opera—there was, in fact, no national 
theatre.” Madame Catalani was in the zenith 
of her fame. Mrs. Siddons, at fifty, he calls “a 
great actress.” “In the Grecian Daughter, 
her voice was a little broken, and her personal 
advantages were few. In the Gamester, and as 
Lady Macbeth, she looked still young and 
handsome.” 

As to our engravings, this candid critic con- 
sidered them excellent. Wilkie’s subjects he 
calls “‘ humble.” Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lawrence, 
and Nollikins, he dismisses with few obser- 
vations, and those feeble. In fact, our French- 
man’s artistic capacity is best gauged perhaps, 
by the remark: “I begin to think Raphael 
was a great man, sometimes, since I have 
seen his cartoons at Hampton Court.” 

The ladies going in their sedan chairs to 
court, at that “miserable palace of St. James’,” 
must have been a sight for gods and men. To 
enable them to get in, the hoops were folded 
like wings, pointing forward on either side. 
The preposterously high head-dresses obliged 
them to throw their heads back; and motionless, 
with their faces upturned, they solemnly threaded 
the throngs, as if proud to be laughing-stocks 
for the crowd. Generally old, and many very 
ugly, painted up to the eyes, and glittering with 
diamonds, the glasses closely shut lest the wind 

should interfere with the powder on their hair, 
they had almost a monopoly of folly, for the 
younger women were not so attentive to court 
duties as the dowagers. 
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“ Education was advancing among the lower 
ranks;” and we might presume, also, among the 
higher, as “they no longer indulge in blows and 
abusive epithets to their servants.” 

Sir Humphrey Davy, then Mr. Davy, was 
secretary to the Royal Society, and his lectures 
at the Royal Institution were extremely fashion- 
able, the audience consisting more than half of 
females. The women of England, generally, he 
considers remarkable for discretion and reserve; 
but he calls it “the reserve of modesty, rather 
than of pride.” They had more time, more 
curiosity, and livelier feeling than Englishmen; 
had greater opportunities for reading; and the 
tincture of science and literature they acquired 
did not engender pedantry. Book clubs of from 
ten to twelve were then usual, at a subscription 
of from one to four guineas, and excited his ad- 
miration. As a set-off, he dwelt with disgust on 
the details of a prize fight between Molinueux, the 
negro from America, and a Lancashire pugilist, 
named Rimmer, who came off badly in the en- 
counter. 

There were multitudes of prisoners in England 
in 1811. The officers were allowed one-and-six- 
pence per day; privates, tenpence. Nothing was 
given them by way of employment, though they 
cost the nation nearly a million a year. 

The laws onaliens were severe. In time of war 
they were required to apply at the alien office 
for leave to reside, every three months; and the 
application had to be signed by an Englishman. 

Agriculture was, as now, a universal pursuit 
among country gentlemen; they had planted, or 
were planting, millions of timber trees, the 
benefit of which we, their descendants, enjoy in 
the sylvan scenery, which every foreigner ad- 
mires, and in which every returning English 
traveller revels and glories. The Duke, or the 
Earl then, was as proud of his flocks and herds, 
his crops of turnips, clover, and lucerne, and 
talked as fondly of them as he does now; and 
drains and enclosures possessed as great an in- 
terest. Their labours were not always conducive 
to private advantage, but benefited the public at 
large; and “the emulation led to a state of society 
eminently respectable and happy.” His compari- 
sons of character between French and English are, 
as such expressions of opinion on the part of an 
educated foreigner must always be, of essential 
interest. “The English,” he says, “lay claim to 
superiority of moral rectitude, sincerity, gene- 
rosity, humanity, judgment, firmness, and courage, 
esteem themselves the grown men of Europe, 
while the French are its sprightly children, 
especially when in a good temper; when angry, 
they are half tigers, half monkeys. The French 
think the English possess no nicety of taste, ver- 
satility of genius, or perfection of civilisation, 
(this, it must be remembered, was in the year of 
our Lord 1809), and would be surprised to hear 


that, in my opinion, they have taste; and, what 
is more, gaieté, though not the happy 
faculty of the French, to be amused without 
amusement. A true, joyous laugh is not so 
common in France as in England; and, although 
there is infinitely less animation, there is not 
less cheerfulness. English reserve wears off 
in time, and French warmth cools. It is ad- 
mitted by Englishmen that there are more dis- 
tinguished men of science in Paris; but better 
scientific materials exist in England, and are 
likely to prevail in the long run. I do not know 
whether [ might not choose to live with the 
English; but I should, undoubtedly, find more 
pleasure in visiting the French. The scenes of 
the French Revolution would have been im- 
possible in England; the men are better rea- 
soners, more disposed to be just than we are. 
They have greater range of ideas, their taste is 
surer. I say this, despite the grossness and 
rudeness of their stage, the scurrilous abusive- 
ness of their newspapers, and the offensiveness 
of many of their habits and customs. The 
ties of blood are weaker among them than 
with us; they calculate exactly how far the 
claims of kindred extend; their generosity costs 
them less than ours, because they are rich: they 
are too cold and fastidious to help the poor of any 
class much. (We have amended our character 
in this respect.) The lower class of English hold 
all other nations in contempt. The lower class 
of French do not know that any other nations 
exist; their geography is Chinese.” 

The qualifications required for acknowledged 
insanity in England are by no means easily 
attained, for a greater latitude is granted for 
whims and fancies there than in any other 
country, though Englishmen are less apt to say 
what comes into their heads than Frenchmen. 
“They have less vanity and more pride; what 
they know and do, is known and done better: 
wise and respectable qualities, but not such as 
conduce to amusement in society. We are 
trifling and decorous; they are grave and 
farcical.”’ 

Perhaps of all the author’s observations, this 
last is the subtlest and keenest. He finishes up 
by saying, “the universal principle of activity 
constitutes the strength of England.” 

The following rough translation of a few lines 
from Voltaire may fitly close the picture with 
one far stronger, and less flatteriug, than our 
author’s:— 


‘*An Englishman who travels without aim, 
Buys dear antiquities of modern make; 
Regarding all with air of deep disdain, 
Despises sacred relics and the saints. 
The mortal enemy of all that’s French, 
He yet is proud of ‘de’ before his name, 
And wanders sadly over Italy, 
The victim of intensest weariness.’ 


C. Ray. 


apenas 
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vx INTER brings us 
Saye, into sympathy with 
northern latitudes, 
and it is pleasant 
to take a mind- 
journey a little way 
from home, espe- 
cially with some 
good book of tra- 
vels in our hand 
for a guide. 

Paul du Chaillu 
is one of the most 
intrepid of modern 
travellers, and his 
books are among 
the most interest- 
ing of recent travel. 
The veracity of his early stories of the gorilla, 
country, Ashango Land, and Equatorial Africa 
was seriously questioned at the time of their 
publication, as the stories of Bruce were before, 
and those of Stanley since; but the skeletons 
and skins of his gorillas, and living specimens 
afterwards brought to Europe., abundantly vin- 
dicated his truthfulness. He gave an account 
of repeated journeys to one of the most pictu- 
resque, yet little known, countries and people of 
Europe, embracing a sojourn of nearly five years. 
He lived among the people, won their confidence, 
and witnessed and shared their domestic usages 
—and this, especially among the Lapps and 
Finns, is an almost unique experience for an 
English writer. He gave special attention to 
the folk-lore, legends, songs, and antiquities of 
these old Norse ancestors of ours. Possessed of 
a strongly sympathetic nature, and a naive sim- 
plicity of manner, he takes us at once into his 
confidence and makes us his personal companions, 
as it were, so that we almost see through his 
eyes and hear with his ears. The weird effects 
of the midnight sun and mid-winter night are 
stamped upon the northern mythology, and are 
strikingly reflected in his pages. 

Landing at Gothenburg, the second city for 
size in Sweden, Du Chaillu proceeded to Stock- 
holm, its capital, a very picturesque and beautiful 
city. He was favoured with a very unconven- 
tional interview with the king. “ Before I was 
a king,” said his majesty, “I was a farmer,” 
and they talked of agriculture, schools, railways, 
and similar tepics. On a second visit he found 
the king in his shirt-sleeves painting. He was 
as simple in manners and style of living as any 
country gentleman. Similar simplicity of man- 
ners characterised his people. For two months 
in mid-summer, in the northern part of the 








peninsula, the sun does not set-—quite an advan- 
tage in travelling, but, till one gets used to it, 
rather disturbing to sleep. ‘‘ How beautiful the 
hour of midnight !’’ exclaims Du Chaillu. “ How 
red and gorgeous was the sun! How drowsy 
the landscape! Nature seemed asleep in the 
midst of sunshine.” By rail and steamboat, 
and highway and river, he made his way due 
north—sometimes ascending over forty rapids 
inaday. The isolation of the people was very 
great. From one hamlet it was two hundred 
miles to the nearest doctor. Everything was of 
the most primitive kind—plates, dishes, and 
spoons, &c., being made of wood: goats, sheep, 
and cows, were fed once a day on fish. Yet 
near the North Cape he found a farm-house 
with a piano, where the ladies spoke, besides 
Swedish, English, French, and German. In 
70° north latitude he gave, by request of the 
people, a lecture on Equatorial Africa. 

On July the 20th, he climbed the peak of 
North Cape, 980 feet above the sea, in 71°10" 
north latitude, the highest latitude in Europe. 
Before him stretched the illimitable blue of the 
Arctic Ocean. The sun hung low in the sky. 
Everything was bleak, dreary, desolate, stern, 
grand, and sad. 

Du Chaillu then plunged into the Lapp 
country. He reduced his luggage to a minimum 
—chiefly, he says, writing-paper and maps. But 
among the et-ceteras were a pound of coffee and 
some tea. “It is a great mistake,” he says, 
“to think that the drinking of spirits refreshes 
the system when overcome with fatigue. The 
immediate effect is stimulating, but half-an-hour 
after one feels more exhausted than before.” 
This wiry little man had travelled from mala- 
rious tropical Africa to the Arctic regions of 
Europe — sometimes wading through ice-cold 
rivers up to his neck—without spirits, and with- 
out ever smoking a pipe or cigar in his life. 

Crossing the mountains westward, he traversed 
the romantic Atlantic Coast, through scenery of 
the most sublime description—towering moun- 
tains, glacier-crowned and feeding copious 
streams, which leap down the valley slopes, 
snow-white against a dark back-ground of ever- 
green. There are hundreds, nay, thousands, of 
these waterfalls. The most striking feature is 
the magnificent fjords where the sea penetrates, 
sometimes a hundred miles between mountains 
towering thousands of feet. In cosy little bays, 
or lateral valleys, nestle the hamlets of the 
people. The low-hanging clouds, during much 
of the year, give a more gloomy aspect to the 
landscape than the sky of Switzerland. Nocountry 
in Europe has such vast and numerous glaciers,: 
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and fields of perpetual snow. Indeed, the whole 
of the fjords are manifestly the result of ice 
action. 

The lively little Frenchman made himself a 
great favourite with the simple farm - folk. 
When he re-visited a place it was, “ Welcome, 
Paul,” and “Good-bye, Paul.” “Paul, you 
must eat more; you must not be bashful.” 
“ Look at Paul, he is not proud; he is like one 
of us.” “ Amerikaner, come to our farm; we 
have sons in Minnesota, in Iowa, in Wisconsin: 
when you return, be sure to see them;” and 
they named their children after him, and were 
unwearying in their kindness and hospitality.* 

The peculiar features of farm-life are the 
summers at the swters, or mountain pastures, 
on highlands so bleak that they can be inhabited 
only from June to September. Young maidens 
will remain in these solitudes without fear and 
without danger. If the farm is small, all the 
family go to the seter, with cows, sheep, goats, 
and with much trumpeting and blowing of 
horns. The mountain life is hardy and healthy, 
herding and milking the kine, and making butter 
and cheese. Sometimes the cattle belong to two 
or three farmers. The houses are small log or 
stone buildings, like Swiss chiilets. 

The island of Gotland, in the Baltic, is one of 
unique historic interest. It was a grand em- 
porium of trade. From India, from Persia, from 
China, by way of the Volga and the Russian 
steppes, the wealth of the Orient was poured 
into the lap of the Occident. Hither came 
traders from England, Holland, France, and the 
Mediterranean. Wisby was a great walled city 
of 12,000 burghers and many more of lesser 
grade. Here have been discovered rich finds of 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and Arabic coins— 
including rare specimens from Bagdad, Samar- 
cand, Bokhara, and other Asiatic cities. More 
than a hundred churches were built on the island, 
many of them of stately architecture, whose 
very ruins are impressive. 

A peculiar feature of Scandinavian trade is 
the great fairs—annual or semi-annual—which 
are held in many places. From the fjords and 
seeters and mountain hamlets swarm the people 
to the fair-towns in holiday garb, to exchange 
their hard-earned money for the latest fashions 
in picturesque apparel or rustic ornaments. It 
is a time for universal merry-making, giving of 
presents, and innocent enjoyment. 

The architecture of the country has a pic- 


* “T was treated,” he says of the peasants of Dale- 
carlia, “like one of their loved relatives.” After his 
return to America, he received as many as four hun- 
dred letters in a year, with such greetings as: “ My 
dear friend and brother Paul;” “ My unforgotten, my 
tenderly-beloved Paul;” “May God guard thee over 
the ocean!” “A thousandfold dear and repeated 
Sreetings from a faithful friend.’? 


turesqueness of its own. One of the most 
curious examples is the old church at Borgund, 
dating, probably, from the time of St. Olaf, or 
of his son, Magnus. Its dark colour and 
peculiar shape, its successive shingle roofs, 
ornamented with dragons and crosses, at once 
arrest the attention. The interior with its very 
curious carvings and arrangements, is almost as 
odd as the exterior. A space 24 feet square is 
surrounded by ten pillars, beyond which are the 
benches for the congregation. The only stone 
object is the very ancient font. The domestic 
architecture is very picturesque. The houses 
have often broad Swiss-like galleries and bal- 
conies, overhanging eaves, carved doorways and 
porches. The stabbur, or isolated building, is 
very odd-looking, with overhanging stories, and 
sometimes outside stairs. It is employed for 
keeping wearing apparel, or stores, probably to 
ensure protection in case of fire. It is often 
richly carved. Within the dwelling-house one 
sees quaint rooms, where are found great bed- 
steads, reached by a high step, and dressers 
built into a recess in the wall, carved shelves, 
on which is kept the Bible and a few sacred 
books, cupboards with old china, and often on 
the walls or mantels, or over the beds, a pious 
inscription, or verse of Scripture. ‘ No houses 
in medizval Europe can rival in antiquity the 
farm buildings of Norway.” Some date from 
the eighth century. The exemption of the 
country from war has permitted them to remain. 
The same reason has allowed the accumulation 
of art treasures and paintings. 

The winter, and especially Christmastide, is 
the great season for merry-making in Norway. 
The farmers rest from their labours, the dairy 
work is light. The ample leisure is turned into 
a high festival. Every hamlet and farm is busy 
in preparing for Christmas; baking, brewing, 
buying or making Christmas presents, or putting 
up Christmas sheaves for the birds. Great cart- 
loads of grain are brought to the towns for this 
purpose, and everyone, even the poorest, buys a 
sheaf. Even the horses, cattle, sheep and goats 
get a double supply of food on this Christian 
festival. The day before Christmas, everything 
is ready, the house thoroughly cleaned and 
leaves of juniper or fir strewn on the floor. 
Then the whole family take a hot bath in the 
bake-house, and put on clean linen and new 
clothes. In the evening the house-father reads 
from the Liturgy, or the Bible. Often the 
houses are illuminated and vigil is kept all night, 
and the people flock to the churches by torch- 
light. 

Early on Christmas morning the voices of 
children are heard singing— 

“ A child is born in Bethlehem, 


That is the joy of Jerusalem, 
Halle, Hallelujah !"’ 


pnsieei: 






























































The boys and girls have a jolly time in out-of- 
door sports, especially snow-shoeing. The snow- 
shoes are from six, or seven, to ten or twelve, or 
even fourteen or sixteen feet long, and pointed 
at the ends. They are made of thin fir-wood, 
four or five inches wide. They are fastened by 
a loop over the foot and are not raised from the 
snow, but slid along the surface. The difficulty 
is to keep them parallel. The natives, Du 
Chaillu says, can travel with them ten or fifteen 
miles in an hour. Often on Christmas Eve, a 
Christmas tree, and dance, and song, and love- 
gifts, and mirth, celebrate the happy day. Even 
the stranger is not forgotten, and Du Chaillu 
received many kindly tokens of remembrance. 
The houses are very comfortable, great por- 
celain stoves making them quite warm. 

He grew enthusiastic over the beauty of the 
winter woods. After a week’s storm the snow 
lay twelve feet deep on the level. Deep trenches 
were cut to reach the doors and windows of the 
houses, and travel for a time was impossible. 

The people are very fond of music, singing- 
clubs, choir practice, and the like. In some 
remote towns almost every house has a piano— 
one for every twenty-five persons. But many of 
them are small and inexpensive. 

Our traveller made several journeys among 
the Lapps and Finns, lodging in their skin-tents, 
and living on reindeer’s flesh. Some of them, 
however, live in log, and some in stone and sod- 
houses. Even the Lapps are religiously in- 
structed, and have, in their sub-arctic solitudes, 
their Bible and hymn-books, and can often 
speak Lapp, Finnish, Swedish, and Norwegian. 
One of these Lapps had a sister in Chicago, 
whom Du Chaillu afterwards saw. 

The chief difficulty in driving the reindeer is 
to keep the sleigh—which is more like a boat 
with a keel about three inches wide, like the 
runner of a skate—erect. ‘You must make up 
your mind to be upset a great many times before 
you learn to drive reindeer.” On his first ex- 
perience in reindeer driving he was thrown out 
of his sleigh four times in ten minutes. Yet he 
became very expert in the difficult art. The 
reindeer are not housed like horses, but.live in 
the woods at 30° below zero, finding their food 
by digging in the snow for moss and lichen. A 
swift reindeer can travel from twelve to fifteen 
miles an hour, or a hundred and fifty miles a 

day—but half that distance is nearer the 
average. ; 

On the west coast are numerous fishing 
villages. Sometimes the catch of cod bya single 
fleet is half a million ina day. Determined to 
see everything for himself, the indefatigable 
Paul went to sea with the fishermen—sharing 
their toils and dangers. ‘ He never,” he says, 
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“heard one of them, under any provocation, 
swear.” Their honesty and piety Du Chaillu 
highly commends. At Henningsveer he found the 
church crowded with 3,000 fishermen, each one 
with his church-service book. “I doubt,” he 
says, “if such a scene could be witnessed in any 
other Christian country.” 

Probably no country in Europe has better 
educational provision than Norway and Sweden. 
Every village has its school, and every school 
its library. In one Du Chaillu found 30,000 
volumes. There are two universities, with 173 
professors, and over 2,000 students, and this in 
a poor country, with a population only as great 
as that of Canada. The University of Upsala 
is over 400 years old. It has a library of 
200,000 volumes, and 8,000 MSS., many of 
them very valuable. English, French, and 
German literature is well represented in the 
school libraries,—Dickens and Thackeray being 
favourites. The art and technological schools 
prosper. We may learn a good deal from our 
Norse friends. Even in remote farms, the 
house-mother will teach the younger children, 
and the father will often train the boys for the 
high school. In small towns, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, German, and English are taught, 
and the last three are frequently spoken by young 
Jadies of the higher class. 

In the free public and in the private schools 
97 per cent. of the children of school-age were 
in attendance at the time of Du Chaillu’s visit. 
Half-an-hour every day is spent in Bible- 
reading, hymn-singing, and prayer; and religion 
is taught by precept and example. Du Chaillu 
contrasts this popular diffusion of education 
with the ignorance of some southern countries 
of Europe, where the Governments subsidise 
the theatres and neglect the schools. The 
country is not a rich one; but on the contrary, 
very poor. In some of the remote parishes, for 
instance, a farm serving-man will labour a whole 
year for a wage of fifty shillings and a suit of 
clothes. The aged poor are not herded in great 
poor-houses, but are boarded round in farm- 
houses, and treated with much kindness and 
consideration. To the popular education he 
attributes the fact that very few strikes or 
labour troubles occur in Norway or Sweden, and 
Communism and Nihilism are unknown. Medi- 
tating on this, we may be ready to endorse the 
sentiments confided by Tennyson to the swallow, 
that 


“ Bright, and fierce, and fickle is the south, 
And dark, and true, and tender, is the north.” 


Homes seem to prosper best where nature is 
least kind and homes are the nurseries of hearts. 
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BY E. MAUGHAN, AUTHOR OF “BY THE RIVER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER III.—Concluded. 


DHE day which had passed so swiftly 
4 2 with the guests at Colwyn Firs, 
} had dragged heavily enough with 
Arthur Carey, on board the “ Vul- 
ture.” He would be off duty early 
next morning, and he intended 
making the best of his way to Colwyn 
Culme as soon as he was at liberty. 
Never had he welcomed the signal more 
gladly, or sprung with greater eagerness into 
the gig which would bear him to the shore: 
and once on land, he set off at a brisk swinging 
pace over the moors. Owing to circumstances, 
which we have not thought it necessary to enter 






. Into, he had not seen Janet since the day after 


the dance, when last year’s Christmas party had 
broken up, and he had said good-bye on the 
snowy door-step. As he thought of it, he re- 
membered the little holly spray, which, under 
cover of the formal hand-shake, she had slipped 
into his hand. He drew it from his breast- 
pocket, and took it out of the envelope. It was 
dead now, of course; and as he looked at it, 
Sarah’s omens flashed upon his memory: he 
laughed as he thought of the gloomy ideas which 
had crept into his own mind that New Year’s Eve. 

“Sarah will see she is wrong for once,” he 
thought. “I shall—I must speak to the Admiral 
now, though I am in pretty much the same con- 
dition as I was then; still, I hope he won't refuse 
me,—if he sees Janet’s mind made up, he would 
not be likely to cross her for a trifle.” 

For, though far from counting upon dead 
men’s shoes, Arthur knew he must, humanly 
speaking, soon succeed to his cousin’s estates; and 
even with his present income he might stand a fair 
chance of success with the unworldly Admiral. 

It was still very early when he entered the 
grounds, and he wondered whether any one 
would be stirring, unless, perhaps but he did 
not finish his thought, only quickened his steps 
as he drew near the house. He saw some of the 
household were up, as a lad was going round the 
lawn in the direction of the Summer- house. 

“That dear old Summer-house—what a centre 
of happy memories it will always be to me!” he 
thought. 

As the lad drew near the building, something 
strange in his manner struck Arthur, and made 
him watch him curiously. The boy walked care- 
lessly on until within a few yards of it, and 
then suddenly stopped short, and stood as if 
stunned, gazing fixedly at the window with wide, 
startled eyes. 





‘¢ What’s the matter, boy?” asked Arthur, as 
he came up. The lad turned his head slowly in 
the direction of the sound, and silently pointed 
to the Summer-house. The blank terror of his 
face made Arthur look quickly the same way. 
There, before his eyes, was a thing that made 
his blood curdle with horror. In the cold light 
was a white ghastly face, with parted lips glued 
to the window-pane, and the wide-open, staring 
eyes—with no ray of reason or recognition in 
their awful depths—were Janet’s eyes! One 
step forward—a low moan—and Arthur fell 


senseless on the ground. 
* * 


* ” * 


Time leaves its traces with a varying hand, 
drawing deep lines on one brow and leaving 
another smooth and placid ; scattering silver 
freely among the locks of one, and deepening 
another’s gold. But more unequally still do 
joy and sorrow leave their impression. As 
Arthur Carey, now Sir Arthur, stands leaning 
upon the side of the fine ship, already nearing 
the English coast after a two years’ cruise, a 
casual observer would say he was scarcely 
altered from what he was two years ago. And 
the traces of his disappointed hopes are not 
outwardly very perceptible ; but as he stands in 
the clear evening light, and looks thoughtfully 
out to sea, it is evident he has changed. There 
are deeply-cut lines about his face which were 
not there two years ago, and the grave look in 
his eyes is not relieved by the lurking smile 
which used to linger in them. 

As a fellow-officer walks up, he raises his head, 
and the old smile lights up his face all the 
more brightly from its forme and quickly 
succeeding gloom. 

“‘ Well, Carey, we shall soon be ashore now! 
Are you dreaming of what you'll do as Sir 
Arthur?” The speaker was a pleasant-faced 
young man, with a pair of mischievous black 
eyes, and a ready good-natured smile. 

“ Perhaps I was—and of other things as well. 
You see it’s enough to make one pause and look 
round, when, after a life on sea, an entirely new 
line opens out on land.” 

“So it is,” responded the other; “ but I 
shouldn’t have thought you would care about 
leaving the service; you've had a tolerable share, 
and you would act the ‘squire’ to perfection. 
I’ve no such brilliant prospects to cheer my 
drooping spirits, only the faint hope of being 
promoted, and that’s growing feebler. every 
month. You'll be a portly county gentleman 
ten years to come, and [ ! Well, I must go 
on ‘a ‘opin’,’ as Stiles says; but you’re really 
an uncommonly lucky fellow, though you don’t 









































altogether seem to think so,” he added, in- 
quiringly. 

“Tf you knew what I have to face when I go 
ashore, you would not feel much elation, 
Carlton,” said Arthur, in a quiet, steady voice. 

In a moment the laughing look had left 
young Carlton’s face, and in a tone of almost 
deferential sympathy, he said :— 

“T have often thought there was something 
on your mind, Carey. You seemed changed, 
somehow, when we first left home; only I never 
liked to ask you.” 

“ You are a good fellow, Carlton,” said Arthur, 
grasping his hand, warmly: “I did not know I 
was outwardly much affected; but, I own, some- 
thing did happen, and something that has 
thrown a cloud over my whole life, too. I almost 
feel as if it would be a sort of relief to tell you 
about it. There has been no one, for the last 
two years, whom I could speak to; but, if you 
care to listen r 

“T should be glad to hear anything you may 
like to tell me. Perhaps it may not be so bad as 
it looks. I mean—you know, ‘two heads are 
better than one!’—and we may see a way out of 
the difficulty, looking at it together.” 

Arthur shook his head. ‘‘ No, Carlton, it’s 
nothing we can improve, or that all the heads in 
the world could make other than it is. But, all 
the same, I’ll have a talk with you in an hour’s 
time, when we’re at liberty.” 

The afternoon was calm and clear, and the 
clouds in the west were still grouping themselves 
in golden masses around the declining sun. 

Arthur found Lieutenant Carlton waiting for 
him on the deck, smoking, when he came up; 
and both agreed on remaining where they were. 
For sume minutes they were silent, listening to 
the flapping of the sails and the cold murmurs 
of the water. 

Arthur was not really averse to quitting 
the service, but he had a love for the sea, and 
he almost wished he were destined to remain 
afloat instead of to assume a new and untried 
position. Rousing himself from his abstraction, 
he said, “ Well, old fellow, I have anything but 

a lively tale for you, but it may serve to bring 
us nearer together; and, while I am speaking 
about that, I need scarcely say my house will 
always be open to you, as long as you like to 
visit it. I daresay I shall often be dull enough.” 

“ Thanks, I'll not forget; but you won’t be 
dull long. You'll be bringing home a lady to 
grace your board.” 

* That’s just what I never shall do,” replied 
Arthur, hastily; and then added, sadly, “ No, 
Carlton, when you hear my story, you won’t 
wonder at what I say. You know Tom 
Liscumbe? ” 

Carlton assented. 

‘‘[ know him also, and nearly three years ago 
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I went to his home for Christmas. Having no 
parent living, I was glad to go with him. I can’t 
enter into this part,” said Arthur, hesitating, 
“but he has a sister, and you understand ?” 

Carlton nodded, but avoided looking at his 
friend, feeling instinctively that his narrative 
would bea sad one. Arthur went on rapidly: 

“ Tt wasn’t made public. I was to speak to 
Admiral Liscumbe when she came of age. Before 
I go on any further, though, I must tell you one 
thing. Late in that year, a man on board our 
ship was taken ill; at any rate, he was reported 
to be ill, and was put on the sick-list. There 
did not seem to be much the matter with him, 
but he was a queer fellow, powerfully built and 
immensely tall, with a sort of hang-dog look 
about him, not the kind of man one would choose 
to come across on a dark night; and to crown all, 
he had a vile temper. When he was roused he 
was like a man gone wild, he seemed to lose all 
control over himself. There was a dark tale 
afloat among the men, but nothing was definitely 
known, only mysterious hints were occasionally 
given out. The long and short of it was, he got 
worse in his moods, sullen and morose, except 
when anything crossed him, and then he didn’t 
break out in the fierce way he had done, but 
there was a dangerous look about his face I didn’t 
like. I tried to get him to talk to me one day, 
and if he had anything on his mind, to make a 
clean breast of it; but it was no use. Black 
(the surgeon) could make nothing of him; he 
would stand and answer the questions he put to 
him after a fashion; but the only thing he would 
own to was that he could not sleep. So the 
captain, who suspected him of shamming, 
ordered him to lie in his hammock for three 
whole days, and every half-hour some one of the 
men was to ring a bell near his head: to keep 
bim awake, you know,” said Arthur, with a dry 
smile; “ for if he were not left for three days he 
would sleep hard enough after. Night and day 
this bell was rung every half-hour, at least for 
the first day it was, and then as a young chap 
came up and gave the bell a furious clang, up 
started Mason (who had really gone to sleep at 
last), and with one blow laid the lad flat on the 
deck.” 

“Hear! hear!” put in Carlton, approvingly. 

“ After that Mason managed to sleep, I sup- 
pose; any way, we heard no more of it. But 
every day he grew more wild and haggard- 
looking, and we began to fear his brain was 

touched; one peculiarity was, he never would 
look at the sea, if he could help it. Wherever 
he was sent he kept his eyes turned from the 
water. One night he was keeping watch, and as 
Black and I were pacing the deck, we saw him 
lean over the side of the vessel. Knowing this 


was something unusual for him, we went up to 
him. He took no notice of us, but we saw his 
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eyes were fixed on the dark water, and we could 
hear him muttering to himself in a strange, 
hollow voice. Black touched him on the shoulder, 
and he says he shall never forget the wild glitter 
in the man’s eyes as they met his. In a moment 
he had gripped Black by the throat like a vice, 
and if it had not been for my clutching him by 
his throat and giving the alarm, there would 
have been an end of Black. After a fierce 
struggle he was mastered and confined. He 
never tried to escape, but seemed sullenly 
resigned to his fate, and this may have thrown 
them off their guard; any way, they were most 
culpably and shamefully careless,” said Arthur, 
bitterly; ‘for when we were anchored he con- 
trived somehow to escape! How he did it, no 
one could say; he was cunning, and got ashore 
by some means and wandered about the moors. 

here were three men told off at once to search, 
but for some days they were unable to catch 
him. I must leave that now. I can hardly 
muster up courage to tell you what is to come, 
but I must go through with it.” 

Arthur paused for a few moments, and seemed 
struggling with some strong emotion. His 
friend felt he dared not interrupt him, even to 
beg him to discontinue what gave him so much 
pain; but before he had mustered up courage to 
ask him to stop, Arthur continued:— 

‘Well, I went over to Colwyn Culme as soon 
as I could get off the ship, early one winter 
morning, and passing the Summer-house a sight 
met my eyes which I simply can’t describe to 
you, but it was my darling’s face—and—and— 
the light of reason blown out of it.” 

His voice failed him, and he stopped abruptly; 
mastering himself by a strong effort, he 
went on:— 

“Tt was not so strange as it may appear to 
you—her being there. Their Summer-house is a 
peculiar one, close to the house, and when there 
are many people staying at ‘The Firs,’ it is fre- 
quently used as a temporary bedroom. There 
are two apartments, and it is more like a tiny 
cottage than the usual arbour. However, it 
came about: she had insisted upon sleeping 
there, with her maid in the inner room; and for 
some reason the servant had been sent back to 
the house, and Janet stayed there alone, with the 
door locked on the outside. I found—but I 
cannot tell you what I saw—I will tell you what 
was ascertained afterwards. An alarm was raised 
by a gardener in the morning, and the old nurse 
hurried terrified to the spot. When she opened 
the door, she saw er standing by the window 
in her white night-dress, her fingers locked in 
the framework. She spoke and touched her, at 
first in vain, and then gently drew her head away 
from the window, and tried to loosen her clenched 
fingers. She looked round then, and tried to 
move, and with a fearful shudder she broke into 


an awful laugh! which I heard. Oh, my dear 
fellow!—— ” 

Great drops of perspiration stood on his fore- 
head, and he buried his face in his hands. After 
a few moments he rose suddenly, and took a 
couple of hasty turns on the deck, and then 
returning to his seat, went on, more calmly:— 

“She was carried into the house, and after a 
few hours brain fever set in. For days her life 
was despaired of, and before the crisis had come 
I had to return to my work, and start off on 
this voyage. So, if I have changed somewhat, it 
is not surprising. I heard soon after how she 
went on; the danger was very great, but in the 
end her good constitution triumphed, and she 
lived. I know what you would ask—thank God, 
yes. Her reason came back with her recovery, 
but they told me she was fearfully altered, how 
I shall soon see. When she was again sensible, 
she told them what had happened on that horrible 
night. It seems she could not sleep for some 
time, and the fire began to burn low: just as she 
was beginning to doze, she fancied she heard a 
sound in the inner room. A large bell had been 
left for her to ring if she wanted anything, which 
could have been easily heard in the house, but 
she hesitated about ringing, thinking it was only 
fancy, and lay still. To her terror the sound 
was repeated, and she felt the door softly open, 
and stealthy footsteps approach the fire-place. 
Her terror made her lie motionless, as the light 
of the fire was half hidden by a black, shapeless 
mass. She could distinguish no outline, but 
merely saw the thing slowly rise between the 
foot of the bed and the fire. A strange low 
muttering sound broke upon the dead silence, 
and, unable to bear it any longer, forgetting the 
door was fast, she sprang out of bed and tried to 
escape—it was locked. She turned to the win- 
dow, and with frenzied hands tried to force it 
open; her poor bleeding fingers were too weak to 
move it an inch. At the moment the thing at 
the fire sprang up to an immense height, and 
with a kind of howl leaped on to the bed she had 
just left! Youknowthe rest. In the morninga 
gigantic sailor was found lying cowering on the 
bed. It was the madman off the ‘ Tortoise.’ 
He had concealed himself in the inner room, 
probably under the bed, after prowling about for 
days in the neighbourhood, living no one knows 
how. He was taken away and shut up ina 
madhouse, where he is still; and that’s all,” said 
Arthur, drawing a long breath of relief. ‘ To- 
morrow I go to Colwyn Culme, and I shall see 
then what effect it has really had upon my poor 
Janet. They say her reason is now quite 
restored, but that her high spirit has gone. I 
care not : so long as she is herself, I shall strive 
to make what atonement I can for what has 
happened; for you’ll believe me, Carlton, that 
the bitterest thought of my life is, that I might 
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have prevented the man’s escape had I personally 
superintended his confinement. I never sup- 
posed—but one never does in such cases.” 

He rose, and as he turned to go below, Lieut. 
Carlton silently grasped his hand in a way which 
said more than words could have done. 

* * cd * 

Whatever changes may have taken place in its 
owners, Colwyn Firs stands unaltered; the 
sloping lawns lie bathed in the golden light of 
the setting sun, which rests lovingly upon the 
trembling tops of the beeches, and among the 
gables of the old mansion. All is fair and 
fresh, as if was two years ago, and as Admiral 
Liscumbé crosses the drive with a huge mastiff 
at his heels, his face is as little altered as his 
surroundings. ‘The windows of the lower rooms 
in the front of the house open to the ground, 
and from one of these a slight figure in black 
steps out into the sunshine. Changed as she is 
—it is still Janet, the sweet brown eyes are 
there, but there is no sparkle in their soft depths. 
The glossy hair is luxuriant as ever, but it is 
white as snow; a strange setting for the young 
face, in which there is something painfully 
pathetic. It is quiet and grave, but if a sudden 
sound strikes on her ear, the whole expression 
changes to a shaken look of fear. It is evident 
her nerves have received a shock from which 
they will never recover. As she walks slowly on 
she meets her father, exchanges a few words 
with him, and as she turns away, she smiles in 
response te some laughing remark. If her face 
were touching when in repose, it is far more so 
when she smiles. When a fearful storm has 
swept the sea and flung the shuddering ships 
upon the rocky beach, as they lie there stranded, 
their work done, the morning sun shines out 
suddenly upon the wrecks, and gilds the foam 
of the sullen sea, lighting everything up with a 
painfully joyous gleam, and then suddenly 
passing behind the clouds leaves everything more 
dreary from the vivid contrast. That gleam 
was what Janet’s smile was to her face, like the 
sudden break in the sky, the bright joyous beam 
only brought out the sad changes more clearly, 
though the smile was, in itself, sweet as ever. 
She wandered dreamily on, stopping here and 
there to add another flower to those she had 
already gathered; until she found herself on the 
steps of the Summer-house. Even now, Janet 
could never look at it without a shudder, and a 
rush of mingled memories crowded into her mind 
as she went in, and began to arrange her flowers 
in an ornamental basket upon the small centre 
table. Without being actually aware that she 
did so, she chose the chair which was turned 
JSrom the inner door. She threw aside her hat, 
and lingered over the flowers, arranging and re- 
arranging them with loving fingers. Her 
thoughts were busy at the same time, and the 
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shade of melancholy, which never quite left her 
face, grew deeper. 

When his leave expired, Arthur Carey had 
returned to his ship, and, so far as she knew, he 
had not spoken to her father before going. “No 
wonder he did not !” she thought with a shiver, 
but he had never written to her all through 
these two long years; after a letter to her father 
on hearing of her recovery, they had heard no 
more from him. That he had succeeded to the 
baronetcy they knew, and try as she would to 
drive it away, a sickening doubt would creep 
into her mind as she thought of Blanche Murray. 

“He may think me worse than I am. I 
wonder how bad I really was when he came; no 
one ever speaks of it. He may think I am 
mentally affected!” At the horrid suspicion 
Janet’s very brain reeled. Still, she thought, he 
had heard of her recovery, and no word had 
ever been breathed in her presence which could 
go to show her how very painful the circum- 
stances of her illness had really been. 

As she put the finishing touches to the group, 
she felt a shadow fall upon the flowers, and 
looking up quickly, she saw a dark figure 
standing in the doorway. ‘The slightest thing 
was sufficient to unnerve her now, and for a 
moment she sat motionless, gazing with terror 
at the figure. Suddenly a wave of rosy colour 
flooded her pale face, and starting up with a low 
cry of joy, she was caught in Arthur Carey’s 
arms. 

* * ~ * 

If it be true that we “live in feelings, not in 
figures on a dial,” the estimate of time would 
vary to an alarming degree according to the 
variety of opinions. Supposing Mrs. Liscumbe 
had been asked how long Janet had been in the 
garden, she would have probably said, with a 
glance at the timepiece, ‘“ Nearly an hour and a 
half—quite time she came in.” The same ques- 
tion, passed on to Arthur or Janet, would have 
been very differently answered —there was so 
much to tell of the last two years, the time 
seemed to fly. 

“ But, oh! Arthur, you can’t mean it! You 
don't know how altered I am. I have no fun 
left in me, they say; and I think it’s true; I 
believe I have not. You ought not to bind your- 
self until you really know me as I am: I have 
grown so——” Her voice trembled, and with a 
sad, wistful look, she hid her face in her hands. 

Poor Janet! After the first wild joy of the 
meeting had subsided, there came the sharp 
rebound, as she thought of her altered face and 
lost energy. She could not know that the sight 
of what she had often feared, with a bitter pang, 
would Jessen Arthur’s love, caused a rush of un- 
utterable tenderness and self-reproach, making 
him feel he would gladly sacrifice his life if he 
could in any way make up to her for what she had 
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lost—through him, as he had almost come to 
believe. If he had loved Janet before, he felt 


he reverenced her now. 


“Don’t, Janet ! Oh, don’t, dearest! ” he said, 


softly, trying to draw away her hands. “If I 


had been more vigilant, this would never have 
happened: so it ismy fault. I love you more, 


TO BETHLEHEM. 


not less ; and the change in you, though it may 
pain me, won’t lessen my love for you. ‘“ Those 
that mar must mend;”’ and if you will let me, 
Janet, it shall be the great aim of my life to 
make you forget all the miseries of the past, and 
only remember the joy of this evening in the 
Summer-house !” 
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TO PETHLEHEM. 


BY GHOSIN AL HOWIE. 


N Friday, 23rd July, 1880, when 
residing at Jerusalem, I told my 
Abyssinian companion that  to- 
morrow (Saturday) we should pay 
a visit to the “City of David,” 
and at the same time buy some 

curiosities and trinkets to take with 

us. Next day, about sunrise—five o’clock 
or so—we rose, and in a few minutes 
stood in front of the public stables, where 
the men in charge were quite expectant 
and ready to welcome such visitors as we. With- 
out much ceremony my friend told them to 
saddle two asses and provide a sharp lad to 
accompany us to Bethlehem. “ Yes, sir,” one 
of the men answered, “at your service; all 
ready.” The sum of about five shillings was paid, 
and we mounted the asses, the lad walking now 
on one side of us and then on the other. He, 
however, proved to be rather too sharp, for he 
deserted us just as his services were required. 

In a few minutes we were out of the city, 
and making our way in a southward direction; 
when, from both sides of the road, there arose a 
cry as if several people of both sexes were en- 
treating for something, and certainly a stranger, 
even though he were acquainted with the lan- 
guage, could scarcely make any sense of the 
clamour. Mournful and piteous as was the 
scene that met our eye, the natives are never 
particularly affected by it. It is regarded by 
them as ordinary and common-place. In short, 
in the road and neighbourhood there sit daily a 
large number of people called Lepers, in order 
to beg their bread from the passers-by. Men, 
women, and young children, all of whom are 
suffering from, perhaps, one of the most hideous 
diseases which afflicts the human frame. Many 
of them are not very bad, neither are their looks 
particularly deformed and ugly, or their sufferings 
intense or continuous; but then, there are others 
literally, as it were, covered with “ putrefying 
sores,” which have not been “ bound up, neither 
mollified with ointment,” who are always un- 
comfortable and not unfrequently in agonies of 
excruciating pain. In some cases limbs have 






been known to drop off, in consequence of the 


hold this disease has taken. AltogetMr their 
state and deformity are at once lamentable and 
terrible; but only less so than the state and 
deformity they so aptly symbolise, on account of 
which it “repented God that He had made man.” 

In the city of Jerusalem several skilful medical 
men, thoroughly competent to deal with diseases, 
reside; but, in the main, leprosy has defied their 
art, and only to a very limited extent have they 
been able to help these unfortunates. The worst 
case of spiritual leprosy, however, let us say, is 
curable. Sin is never too great to be washed 
away by the blood of Him “ who taketh away 
the sin of the world;” for the Gospel of Christ 
is “the power of God unto salvation, to every 
one that believeth.” 

This small crowd of lepers infesting the 
Bethlehem road make a miserable living by 
begging. Where the disease does not assume a 
particularly serious aspect, lepers are known to 
marry, and live as husband and wife; but in no 
case are they allowed to dwell among, or deal 
with the general community. But there they 
are now, by the wayside, exposed in addition to 
a thousand discomforts, to two most implacable 
enemies—the cold in winter and the heat in 
summer. It may be just as well to mention, 
however, that, a few days before this, I had 
visited and addressed a large number of 
persons similarly afflicted at a house, or rather 
a hospital, which Christian benevolence has 
erected, and supports, and which is large enough 
to provide for many. At the time of my visit 
there was room enough and to spare. It may 
be asked, why do not those of the wayside seek 
admission into so convenient a place? I can 
give no satisfactory answer. Perhaps it may 
be deemed by them “better to reign in hell 
than serve in heaven.” By the wayside they 
suppose themselves under no control, while if 
in the institution, reasonably enough, they 
must needs conform to rules and discipline. 

Pursuing our way southward, in the course 
of an hour we came upon an edifice (St. Elias’ 
Convent), where we were accosted and offered 
some coffee. This spot is universally believed 
to be the one on which Elijah rested, in his 
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flight from the wrathful Jezebel. It may be 
that this tradition is without any good foun- 
; dation; nevertheless, we are kept in_recollec- 
) tion, that in ages past, there lived in the 
| land a man who faithfully witnessed for God, 
. and at the risk of losing his life—or else 
of being driven to desert places inhabited by 
many and fierce beasts—lifted up his voice 
against evil, and rebuked sin, even when com- 
mitted by royalty itself. 

A little further south is the elevation, guarded 
by the Mahommedans, where “ Rachel died, and 
was buried in the way to Ephrath, which is 
Bethlehem.” (Gen. xxxv. 19; Gen. xlviii. 7.) 
The history of this place appears to be accepted 
by almost all the competent judges, and indeed, 
practically, one may safely infer that this is 
the identical spot where Benjamin was born 
and his mother died. 

On either side of the road the fields are 
dotted with dark green olive trees, on the berries 
and juice of which the inhabitants depend, to a 
considerable extent, for their subsistence. The 
berries of this tree are gathered in the autumn, 
and pickled in salt and water, and are then 
used, together with bread, for food at most meals 
throughout the greater part of the year. If 
these fruits be not preserved as indicated, they 
are taken to the oil-press, and the oil extracted 
from them. The stones or refuse serve as fuel, 
while the oil itself supplies the place of butter, 
and indeed, to some extent, of butchers’-meat. 
In the opinion of the natives, this oil is very 
well adapted for cooking lentils, pease, and all 
manner of vegetables. Not unfrequently, instead 
of baking their bread in the usual way, they 
take the dough and fry it in the oil, in which 
case no further cooking is supposed to be needed. 
The native is very well pleased and satisfied with 
a meal of this fried dough. Churches, mosques, 
shrines, &c., if not lighted by wax candles, must 
be by olive oil lamps. 

In the course of our two hours’ journey, we 
met several companies of natives, journeying 
from Hebron, northward, to Jerusalem, steering 
their “desert ships” laden with burdens. In 
its slow, noiseless, proud and majestic motion, 
as well as in its strength, the camel does, in 
some sense, resemble a sailing vessel, and hence 
is called by the poets, “ The Ship of the Desert.” 
The ordinary pace of these creatures in travelling 
in caravan is very slow—seldom exceeding two 
miles an hour. 

Shortly after passing St. Elias’ Convent, 
modern Bethlehem appeared in sight, but soon 
again disappeared. We passed it on our left, 
and proceeded further on to the famous pools of 
Solomon. These pools—called by the Arabs 
El-Barak—resemble the water-tanks of Judea; 
they are three in number, the largest of them, 
according to Dr. Robinson, measures 582ft. by 
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207ft., and 50ft. deep. Dr. Thomson says that 
when full, this pool would float the largest 
man-of-war that ever ploughed the ocean. These 
reservoirs are splendidly fitted receptacles of the 
rain-water in the wintry months, and the closed 
fountain (supposed to be the fountain of gardens 
—a well of living waters—mentioned in the 
Song of Solomon iv. 15) also contributes to 
their contents. They water the village and 
magnificent gardens of Artas, which lie a short 
distance from them. These gardens, aecording 
to Josephus (whose opinion is adopted by many 
modern authorities), are planted on the site of 
those to which Solomon refers, when he says 
“‘[ made me great works; I builded me houses; 
I planted me vineyards: I made me gardens and 
orchards, and I planted trees in them and all 
kinds of fruits. J made me pools of water, to 
water therewith the wood that bringeth forth 
trees.” (Eccles. ii.4—6.) Hl-Barak, or Solomon’s 
Pools, are held by good judges to have been 
built by Solomon. At any rate, they are known 
to have supplied the Holy Temple with water; 
and even to this day, by means of an aqueduct, 
Jerusalem receives a considerable contribution 
towards its water supply from these high and 
distant cisterns. 

Any year, during harvest-time, poor women, 
and even young girls, may be here seen picking 
up or gleaning behind and about the reapers, even 
as Ruth did in the days of Boaz, in the fields in 
the neighbourhood of Bethlehem of Ephratah. 

As we returned from the pools and approached 
the town, we met several women filling their 
earthen pitchers— holding from two to five 
gallons—with water from the partially covered 
aqueduct, and, having filled them, they carried 
them on their heads—as Rebekah did when she 
went down to the well and filled her pitcher and 
came up (Gen. xxiv. 16)—and made for home. 
Here and there, in the open-air, but sheltered by 
trees, were small companies of women engaged in 
washing and drying clothes, and while my friend 
was exchanging remarks with them, he expressed 
a hope that they “found tine open fields a wash- 
house large enough.” This expedient manifestly 
saves a world of trouble, for in the field they 
find both firewood and water, as well as trees 
and dykes upon which to dry their clothes; con- 
veniences which they have not in the town. 

The distance from Jerusalem to Bethlehem is 
between six and seven miles, and is usually 
travelled in a space of two hours. It was not, 
however, until mid-day that we planted our feet 
in this illustrious city of the illustrious David. 
Of this city, Ibzan, who succeeded Jephthah as 
a judge of Israel for seven years, was a native, 
and in it was he buried. (Judges xii. 8—10.) 
This city, also, was moved at the arrival of the 
Moabitish woman, Ruth, whom God had called 
from Moab to Bethlehem, and permitted 
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to form a link in the human _ genealogy 
of the Saviour. Of it also we read: “And 
Samuel came to Bethlehem, and the elders of 
the town trembled at his coming, and said, 
Comest thou peaceably?” (1 Sam. xvi. 4.) 
Whether Samuel, then, came peaceably or not, 
some ten centuries later there was born, in 
Bethlehem, One—at whose coming the whole 
earth might well have trembled—but who came 
peaceably, for He was Jesus the Christ, at whose 
advent the angel said, “ Fear not, for, behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is born this day, 
in the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord. And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host, praising 
God, and saying, Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, goodwill toward men.” 
(Luke ii. 10—14.) Now, for ever and through- 
out this wide world the ebscure, remote, and 
inconsiderable village of Judea has become 
immortalised, and is no more the city of the 
least of the princes of Judah; for out of her, 
according to Scripture, hath come the Ruler of 
Israel, who is “called Jesus, for He saves His 
people from their sins.” 

The present Bethlehem is characteristically 
Oriental. There is scarcely a street in it, or 
any order or symmetry in its architecture. It 
looks as if the houses had been emptied from the 
skies, and had taken their places in all sorts of 
relations, or else irrespective of any relation to 
each other. A few shops and coffee-houses are 
scattered here and there through the town. The 
chief industry carried on in it is the manufac- 
turing by the natives of albums, paper-cutters, 
rulers, inkstands, and a variety of desks, beads, 
&c. The olive-wood which is found on the spot, 
and the mother-of-pearl collected about the Red 
Sea, together with fruit-stones, form the chief 
materials from which the said articles are made. 
As soon as we approached what should have 
been a street, several apprentice lads (not unlike 
the Shoe-black Brigade and news-boys of our 
Western cities) took hold of our donkeys, and 
each urged upon us the desirability of visiting 
his master’s workshop. There is no end of 
pretty, useful, and cheap articles, and each in- 
sisted that their work had been bought and 
carried to the utmost ends of the earth. Nor is 
this assertion extravagant, for visitors from all 
continents do yearly visit Bethlehem in great 
numbers, and in general (perhaps invariably) 
purchase some articles to give to their friends, 
or to retain as mementoes of their visit. Articles 
of Bethlehem manufacture are sold in Jerusalem, 
and some months ago they were sold in a shop 
in Princes Street, Edinburgh. Amongst the 


purchasers we saw a Russian priest packing 
something like a ton of beads-—these, of course, 
in his opinion and that of his countrymen are 
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sacred, and possess some kind of charm or 
virtue. Hence, they are very much run after 
in Russia. There is a marked contrast between 
the workman and the work of Bethlehem 
—the latter is clean, handsome, polished, and 
altogether well-finished and attractive, while of 
the former the contrary is the most frequent 
characteristic. 

There would seem to be no end of languages 
in Bethlehem: lads as well as men appear to 
defy anybody to speak to them in a tongue 
which they do not, to some extent, understand. 
The population of this town—Greek, Latin, and 
Mahommedan—is generally reckoned at upwards 
of 4,000. There are several churches, belonging 
to various sects, each of which, according to 
tradition, is connected with some event or other 
in past history. The chief place of interest, 
however, is the Latin Convent, in which the 
tomb and study of St. Jerome, the translator of 
the Bible (ob. 420) are pointed out. Many intel- 
ligent travellers seem to have no doubt regarding 
the authenticity of Jerome’s grave, nor yet of 
the graves of the two ladies who were his patrons 
and friends. ; 

Entering a coffee-house, which was consider- 
able in size, we found it pretty well occupied by 
men smoking and drinking coffee. For our 
refreshment, my friend obtained a pan and a 
quantity of olive-oil, in which he fried six eggs, 
for which he paid twopence. He procured also 
about a dozen loaves or cakes, each in thickness 
not much more than that of a sheet of blotting- 
paper. They were round, and about fifteen inches 
in diameter. The way they are usually eaten is, 
to tear a piece off the sheet, dip it in the pan or 
dish, and then eat it, and so on until you think 
you have had enough. This process we per- 
formed with our fingers, but spoons are not 
altogether unknown. Knives and forks are also 
available. 

Having finished our repast, we proceeded to 
the more important object of our visit, the City 
of David, and were introduced into the building, 
which eclipses in interest and “sanctity” all 
other holy plae ‘, except, perhaps, the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem. This most magnificent 
building is visited by thousands annually. The 
real interest, however, is specially attached to 
the subterranean cellar or chapel, which is said 
to be constructed in the cave in which our Lord 
was born. But was our Lord born in a cave? 
According to Jerome, and even to Justin Martyr 
(ob. 164) He was; and if this be so, then the 
tradition in favour of the cave story is, at least, 
very ancient. According to Luke, the babe 
Jesus was “laid in a manger, because there was 
no room for them in the inn.” Any apparent 
discrepancy between these statements may easily 
be accounted for. But to do so, I must explain 
at some length how strangers are, in general, 
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accommodated in the towns and villages of Syria. 
At the present day, in Jaffa, Jerusalem, Damas- 
cus, and especially in Beyrout, there are hotels con- 
structed exactly on European principles, and which 
even in detail are, from a Western point of view, 
admirably adapted to minister to the comfort 
and ease of European travellers. In Beyrout, 
for example, at the cost of ten francs per day, 
the traveller is supplied with food, bed, and 
attendance, and all is considered to be highly 
satisfactory. In addition to these hotels, there 
are a thousand arrangements and preparations 
admirably fitted to meet the convenience of even 
the most refined Parisian. These Western ap- 
pliances, however, are of recent origin, and 
wholly for the accommodation of Westerns. If 
the natives avail themselves of those modern 
hotels—which is very seldom, indeed—it is only 
in cases where they have been sufficiently long 
in contact with Europeans to adopt the habits 
of the latter. The primitive and still prevailing 
mode of accommodating natives when they are 
ona journey, is that of the “khan” or inn— 
a considerable building, like a quadrangle, con- 
sisting usually of two or three flats. The ground- 
floor, or part of it, is for the housing of beasts 
of burden, or any domestic animals that travellers 
may have with them, while the upper flats are 
available for the lodging of human beings. Now, 
if you are a stranger, and purpose making a stay 
for a few days, you are supposed to be walking 
about all day, or attending to your business, and 
only towards evening are you expected to come 
to the inn, when the keeper shows you into a 
room, with a straw mat covering the floor, and 
an oil lamp placed on a shelf. This is all, or 
about all, that you may expect to find ready. 
You are supposed to have your own bed with 
you, or what will serve for one. All the payment 
you are expected to make for such accommoda- 
tion is a halfpenny or a penny. Of course, if 
you take any food, either for yourself or your 
beast, there is an extra charge. Should you 
intend staying in the place a month or more, 
you may have the room at the rate of about 
three shillings per month, in which case you 
may claim and possess the key of your room. 
Usually, those inns are sufficiently numerous 
and commodious to prevent overcrowding; but 
on special occasions it may be found difficult to 
obtain even such accommodation as has been 
indicated above. If now it be imagined that 
nineteen hundred years ago Bethlehem was a 
town of some size, it must have contained one 
or more such inns. The occasion of the taxing, 
of which we read in St. Luke, may have filled 


- the town, and crowded the inns with strangers. 


Joseph and Mary, having arrived somewhat late, 
found it impossible to obtain good accommoda- 
tion, and contented themselves with occupying 
some corner in or near the stables. In these 
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circumstances the Lord of Glory was born; and 
the manger, near at hand, was made His cradle, 
“because there was no room for them in the 
inn.” Truly, from His birth the Lord Jesus 
“humbled Himself, and made Himself of no 
reputation.” It need scarcely be remarked that 
inand near Bethlehem stood magnificent palaces 
burdened with barbaric grandeur; yet it was 
among the poor, and not the rich, that Jesus 
began His earthly course. 

Moreover in eastern villages (Bethlehem is 
not an exception) peasants often construct-their 
houses in obleng blocks, so that the length of 
their dwellings is about twice the breadth, or 
even more. In general there is no partition in 
the interior, and the whole floor is on the 
same level, and under the same roof. The 
roof is supported on a row of wooden or 
stone pillars placed in the centre and parallel to 
the sides. Not unfrequently the one end of the 
dwelling is fitted with mangers, and set apart 
for the cattle, while the opposite end is for the 
use of the family, so that by night or day the 
owners have ample opportunity of seeing, 
hearing, and attending to the domestic animals. 
If, then, St. Luke’s words, “‘ Because there was no 
room for them in the inn,” be understood to 
mean that Joseph and Mary failed altogether in 
obtaining admission into any part of the khan, 
then it must be that they took shelter in some 
such private dwelling as is described above; and 
probably they spread on the floor their mat, 
abayah, and leather bags, containing such pro- 
visions as they were able to carry for their 
journey. If they had an ass, which is very 
likely, it would find shelter under the same roof. 
Here, also, a vacant manger might have been 
found, in which the newly-born infant might 
have been conveniently laid. While the latter 
supposition is highly probable, it seems hardly 
fair to conclude, from Matt. ii. 11, that the 
Saviour was not born in an inn, but in a house; 
for who is not aware that at the time when the 
Magi arrived in Judea, the Holy Child was 
certainly several months old, probably only little 
less than two years. (Luke ii. 22.) Between 
the time of the nativity and the visit ef the 
eastern wise men, a long enough period must 
have elapsed to allow the stir er commotion 
occasioned by the taxing to subside, and leave 
things much as they usually were, and then 
common humanity alone, if nothing else, would 
dictate the removal of mother and infant to a 
more comfortable dwelling than they had at 
first occupied. 

Some people seem to take peculiar pleasure in 
representing Joseph and Mary as having been 
extremely poor and needy. It is hard to tell 
what reason there can be for such a supposition. 
It would be nearer the truth, we think, to con- 
clude that Joseph was a respectable tradesman 
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who may have possessed some property, perhaps 
the owner of a piece of land in Bethlehem itself; 
at all events he lived by his own labour and had 
enough to keep himself moderately and respect- 
ably. This being the case, he would lose no 
time in providing suitably for the accommo- 
dation and comfort of his trust; although at 
first he may have been unavoidably surprised 
and driven to extremity. From John viii. 41-42, 
it would appear that some Jews were not aware 
that our Lord had been born in the City of 
Bethlehem, nor is this to be wondered at, for the 
Holy Family fled to Egypt while the child Jesus 
was yet an infant, and on his return, they went, 
as St. Matthew informs us, to the town of 
Nazareth, in Galilee. Thus, between the occa- 
sion of the flight from Bethlehem and that 
of the disputes concerning His Galilean origin, 
referred to in John vii. 41, a period of some 
thirty years or thereabouts must have elapsed. 

Many important changes, political and other- 
wise, must have taken place in such an interval, 
and as far as we are aware our Lord lived a life 
of quietness and obscurity in the interim, and 
probably went and returned from Jerusalem to 
Galilee on the occasion of the feasts, without 
discoursing publicly about the place of his 
nativity. Hence it is perfectly natural and 
just, and what might certainly be expected, 
that many in the country should remain utterly 
ignorant of the fact that Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea. 

Pontius Pilate evidently did not know 
whence Jesus had come, or to what part of the 
country He belonged. The men who appeared 
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to know that according to prediction Christ 
must come from the City of David, did not 
know that Bethlehem was the place of His 
nativity. They might have been born and 
resident in foreign parts, and therefore they 
could not be expected to be fully acquainted 
with what happened in Palestine. 

These observations appear to be sufficient to 
account for the fact mentioned by St. John, 
that a few Jews, who happened to be in Jeru- 
salem at a certain time were not aware that 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem. Let it be our 
great concern to know that He is born in our 
hearts, and then, ‘“ Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ ? Shall tribulation, or dis- 
tress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword?” As it is written, “ For thy 
sake we are killed all the day long; we are 
accounted as sheep for the slaughter. Nay in all 
these things we are more than conquerors, 
through Him that loved us and gave Himself 
for us. (Rom. viii. 35—37.) 

Such are some of the ideas which passed 
through our minds while visiting the sacred 
spot with which so many holy associations are 
connected. The charm of the old, old, story 
is enhanced, and the calm that settles on the 
mind is like a reflex of the peace of God. 
Softened and silenced by it we betook ourselves 
to our asses, and having remounted them pursued 
our journey back again to Jerusalem, carrying 
reverently in our hearts the memory of the Babe 
born in Bethlehem, and ordained to become the 
Spiritual Sovereign of the whole Israel of the 
faithful. 
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SONG, a song, keep singing, 
Of heaven-attemper’d strain! 
Of Him who balm is bringing 
To cleanse our deadly stain! 
Of princes, gold, and gifts, O sing, 
And shepherds waiting on their King! 





A star in east hath risen, 
Beheld by sages’ eyes; 
Long groped they, as in prison, 
Until they saw it rise: 
When first they mark’d its radiant light, 
They wept for joy, and blest the sight. 


With thanks to God low bending, 
hey saw night’s horrors fade, 
And watch’d the sign ascending, 
For which so long they pray’d,— 
That light of lights, whose rising ray, 
Gave promise of eternal day. 


Wake up! wake up! they shouted, 
And call’d a royal train; 
They never fear’d or doubted, 
That hope was but in vain:— 
The star before them beaming went, 
Until before their Lord they bent. 


O'er many a hill and valley, 
And stream renown’d, they pass’d; 
Until their train they rally, 
By Bethlehem’s gates at last: 
With hymn and song they cheer’d the way, 
Still guided by the orient ray. 


O’er many a palace towering, 
In pomp it journeyed on; 
O’er castles, darkly lowering, 
And cities vast, it shone: 
Where pride and prosperous sin abound, 
The humble babe can ne’er be found. 




















O Bethlehem, thou lowly 
Yet highly-favour'’d place! 
As told by prophets holy, 
The star now stays its pace, 
And rests o’er thee, for to the cry 
Of poverty the Lord is nigh. 


"Twas o’er a manger’s dwelling, 
Arose a heavenly strain; 
From earth and heaven swelling, 
All join’d the blest refrain, 
To sing the glories of the Child, 
Now sleeping with His mother mild. 


The sages, lowly bowing 
Before their mighty King, 
All reverence are showing 
For Him, who deign’d to fling 
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His royal robes aside, to save 
Our race from Satan and the grave. 


Their precious gifts outpouring, 
They spread them at His feet, 
The infant King adoring, 
With gold and incense meet,— 
Homage of hearts that were His own, 
Homage with lowly worship shown. 


All other gifts transcending, 
They brought their best—the heart; 
In that one offering blending 
Gems rarer far than art:— 
Their blest example let us feel, 
And with like holy homage kneel. 


—From the German Fest-Kalendar. 
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BY THE REY. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A., VICAR OF CRIMPLESHAM - WITH - STRADSETT. 


“ Thou hast received gifts for men.” 


FLERE is, amongst a few dys- 
peptic, fashionable people, 
a disposition to regard old 
Father Christmas as an an- 
tiquated bore—to consign 
him and his festivities to 
the limbo of the past, or to 
leave them to children and 
the poor. But the venerable patriarch possesses 
wonderful vitality. He is as hale, and hearty, 
and blithe as ever he was. If he dies, he will 
die hard. He still numbers countless warm 
friends and admirers, both old and young, rich 
and poor alike. They love to deck his brow 
with holly, ivy, and mistletoe, just as their fore- 
fathers did in the days of yore; and to smooth 
out every trace of wrinkle, and erase every mark 
of care from his aged features, while they sus- 
tain his energies with abundance of good cheer. 
Right worthy is he of our best attentions. He 
merits our highest esteem, for he is one of the 
main-stays of our social life, as well as a sub- 
stantial buttress of our holy faith. Some may 
esteem him for the welcome gifts of which his 
pockets and hands are full; others for the in- 
nocent gaieties that never fail to attend his pro- 
gress. Not a few, too, delight in the bright 
services with which Christians celebrate his 
advent. But a still larger number hail his re- 
turn on account of the joyful reunions, where 
he plays the part of genial host. 

In these days, when families are more and 
more widely sundered by time and space, and 
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almost all have relatives in India or Canada, 
Australia or New Zealand, or other equally dis- 
tant lands, we cannot afford to lose any occasion 
of assembling those that remain within easy 
reach. The centrifugal forces of the world are 
so strong in parting friends and _ kindred 
from each other, that the centripetal influence 
of this festive season should be yielded to, as 
far as possible by all. Collision of interests, 
jealousies, and misunderstandings are so apt to 
arise between those who once were true as steel 
to each other. Coldness and reserve form them- 
selves slowly and imperceptibly, like the icicles 
on our lakes and ponds, and soon form thicker 
and harder if left alone. But if we can bring 
hearts that have been thus chilled, within the 
genial atmosphere of the Christmas hearth, and 
we can look each other in the face before the 
blaze of the crackling yule-log, the ice quickly 
dissolves amid the fervid influence. Then hand 
grasps hand again. By-gones become indeed 
by-gones. Causes of estrangement grow smaller 
and sinaller in each others’ presence, and reasons 
for drawing closer together in happy union seem 
stronger and stronger. Life is seen to be all too 
short to be wasted in suspicions and disputes. 
Mutual dependence and sympathy are felt to 
be too precious in a cold world like this to 
be lightly sacrificed. The angelic song echoes 
round the family fireside, and hearts must be 
hard and dull indeed that do not respond to its 
thrilling appeal : “ Glury to God in the highest, 
on earth peace and goodwill towards men.” 
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And then how pleasant is it to look across our 
own threshold, and to extend our regard beyond 
the immediate circle of our own kindred and 
friends, tu our fellow-men, fellow-subjects, fellow- 
Christians, of whom we know too little. This 
hallowed festival has become in modern times, 
especially of late, a bright centre, round which 
the too-widely severed sections of society are, 
for a time at least, drawn nearer to each other, 
and minister to each other’s enjoyment. We 
are thus reminded of a too-much-forgotten truth 
that we are all members of one large family. 
Some are indeed poor relations. They may not 
wear as good clothes as ourselves, are not as well 
educated, have not as refined manners, do not 
hold as distinguished positions in the world, as 
their more highly-favoured brothers and sisters. 
Yet they are bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, 
have hearts capable of as warm affection as ours, 
have many joys and sorrows in common with 
us, und hope hereafter to share the same 
Heavenly Home in the Presence of the same 
Saviour. 

Even in this life they and we have many 
mutual interests which should bind us together in 
the various relationships of life. And, although 
our social differences exist by Giod’s own appoint- 
ment, and no levelling process would obliterate 
them for long, and, being founded in the very 
nature of things, they would inevitably reappear: 
this should not prevent all from blending har- 
moniously together in the festivities of the 
season. Nor is this any Utopian theory. The 
problem will be practically solved in many 
various ways during the coming Christmas. 
Here we shall see the miserable ragamuffins of 
our lanes and alleys, such as the noble-hearted 
Gordon delighted to hail as his “kings,” feasting 
with eyes bright with satisfaction on their royal 
dainties of mince-pies, plum-cakes, and oranges. 
The aged unfortunates in our workhouses will 
forget, for one day, at any rate, their griefs and 
disappointments, amidst the comforts and amuse- 
ments provided by their richer neighbours. 
Then the poor sufferers in our hospitals will 
not be overlooked. The skilful fingers of the 
kind sisters and nurses will brighten the bare 
walls of their wards with gay emblems of the 
Divine Healer’s birth. If the fickle appetite of 
the patients refuse, or medical prudence for- 
bid, more substantial fare, light dainties suited 
to their state will be liberally supplied, some, 
it may be, of the Royal Lady’s bounty; while 
soothing melodies and appropriate readings will 
act as a wholesome tonic to their wearied minds 
and bodies. 

To the mentally afflicted, too, in our lunatic 
asylums, Christmas will come like a bright angel, 
shedding a momentary gleam of light over their 
disordered minds. By innocent games or dances 
with enlivening strains of music, their imaginary 


woes will be relieved, and their overstrained 
nerves will recover some of their elasticity. 
And if we turn from our great philanthropic in- 
stitutions, and visit the abodes of the poor, how 
many a desolate home in garret or hovel will 
have been cheered by the arrival of good things 
from their opulent friends in West-end squares, 
or in the rural hall or rectory. And although we 
hear so much now-a-days about the cries of 
Outcast London,” and oppressed agricultural 
labourers, there will be comparatively few to 
whom the season will not bring some additional 
comfort or pleasure. They will rather come off 
the worst, who, rapt up in selfish gratification, 
neglect the thousand and one channels open to 
all, according to their means, of ministering to 
the wants of others. Such have yet to learn 
the meaning of our Lord’s words, “ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” No wonder is 
it, if, destitute of that charity “twice blest, 
which blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes,” they have no relish for Christmas joys. 
But it is time to ask whence come those joys. 
Why has Christendom from the earliest ages 
down to the present time rejoiced to celebrate 
this festival with highest honours, and why do 
Christians in every quarter of the globe, amidst 
the snows of Labrador or the summer heats of 
the Antipodes, whether on land or sea, unite in 
observing it? Hereditary instincts or time- 
honoured custom will not account for its 
existence. All those streams of good-will and 
social enjoyment must flow from some pure, 
perennial source of good. Trace it back, year 
after year, from age to age, and you must arrive 
at the first Noél, when on the star-lit plains of 
Bethlehem the astonished shepherds listened 
with ravished ears to the Heavenly anthem, and 
hastened with devout zeal to gaze on the Divine 
Child cradled in a manger. Explain it as men 
will, the fact is certain that from that lowly bed 
emanated the purest and brightest light that 
ever shone upon this dark sin-stricken earth, 
whose life-giving rays are still travelling 
onwards from land to land, and will spread 
further and further until the most benighted 
races shall have felt their healing power. God’s 
best gift to man is indeed the spring and motive 
which has prompted and suggested all other 
Christmas gifts, “ God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” And when we have put forth 
the trembling hand of faith to accept that price- 
less Gift, we have the privilege of giving it to 
others. © 
Very simply was a poor lad once taught this 
grand and blessed truth by a Christian gentle- 
man to whom he had brought a parcel at 
Christmastide: “‘There’s nothing to pay, sir,” he 
said, “ but,” he smartly added, “if you like, you 
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may give me something for bringing it.” ‘ Very 
well,” replied the gentleman, “the first part of 
your message is good news, but the second is 
another side of the bargain. Do you know 
that there is one Person who always gives 
whenever He is asked? ” 

‘Ts there, sir?” he answered, with surprise, 
“and does he live up this way?” The boy 
seemed ready to be off at once to the house, and 
prove the truth of his word. ‘“ Well, my boy,” 
added the gentleman, ‘ He does live here and 
everywhere, too; and He not only gives to 
any one that asks, but always gives more than 
He is asked to give. ‘Qh! sir,” said the lad, 
“you mean God. ‘ Yes,” was the rejoinder, 
“He gave the great Christmas Gift to those 
that had nothing to pay, even Jesus who saves 
us from our sins; and if you ask Him, He will 
never refuse, or send you empty away.” So the 
little messenger received both a Christmas-box 
and a good Christmas lesson into the bargain. 

Happy they who learn with like gentleness the 
good tidings of great joy, often hidden from the 
wise and prudent, and revealed unto babes, that 
the full and complete salvation announced at the 
manger and accomplished on tke Cross, is God’s 
free gift, which, if we are willing to part with 
sin, we may make our own by faith. ‘“ The 
wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is 
eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
This is the first great thought which Christmas 
should bring home to every heart. 

Akin to it is another equally precious and 
important. It is the season for happy meetings 
as well as gifts. Most fitting is it that it should 
be so, for never has there been such a blissful 
meeting as at the first Christmas, “ Mercy and 
truth then met together, rightecusness and 
peace then kissed each other.” (Ps. Ixxxv. 10.) 
No actual schism, of course, was possible in the 
Divine character, which, like God Himself, was 
ever one and indivisible. Yet to human view, 
and in their practical effects these attributes 
had been divided in Paradise after the Fall. 
Inflexible justice demanded man’s punishment; 
abounding mercy pleaded for his forgiveness. 
Truth called for the fulfilment of the Divine 
sentence, “In the day thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die;” while the Author of peace 
and Lover of concord desired man’s reconciliation 
to Himself. Around the manger at Bethlehem 

these great principles of the Divine government 
met at length in perfect harmony. At least, the 
union was there inaugurated which at length was 
consummated in the Redeemer’s one atoning 
sacrifice on the Cross. There God can be just, 
and the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus. 

Nor was this meeting, like so many earthly 
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reunions, accidental and unexpected. It had been 
planned and determined upon from all eternity. 
The Gospel was no after-thought to supply an 
unlooked-for necessity. Jesus was the Lamb 
“‘preordained before the foundation of the world.” 
In the council of the ever-blessed Three He had 
said,under the prompting of His own spontaneous 
love, “ Lo! I come to do Thy wili, 0 God.” So 
the long line of prophetic light, ever growing 
clearer and fuller, had heralded the coming, in 
man’s nature, and for man’s salvation, of Him 
whose goings forth had been of old from ever- 
lasting. Again, unlike the happiest of earthly 
meetings, this was marked by perfect and abiding 
agreement. No jarring note of discord mingled 
with its celestial music. Truth sprang from the 
earth in the person of Him, who is the Truth 
itself—a lovely and fragrant plant of renown— 
and righteousness looked forth from the battle- 
ments of heaven upon it with ineffable satis- 
faction. Twice did the Father’s voice exclaim, 
“This is My Beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” Nor was the bliss of this re-union 
overshadowed by any prospect of separation. 
The most delightful Christmas meetings must 
have anend. The dearest friends must part at 
the call of duty. ‘The word that makes us linger 
must be spoken, and the most joyous family 
gathering become a bright memory of the past. 
But the reconciliation bedween God and sinners 
is alone abiding. They that are united by a 
living faith to a living Saviour shall abide in 
Him. Death itself cannot sunder them from 
Him who is the Resurrection and the Life. 
Rather is it the gate which admits them to His 
immediate presence, where there is “ fulness of 
joy, and pleasures for evermore.” 

How, then, can a Christless Christmas be 
indeed a merry Christmas? Let Christ be at once 
a welcome Guest, and the gracious Host presiding 
over the festive board, and then shall true and 
lasting merriment be secured. Some may shrink 
from this customary greeting, as though it neces- 
sarily implied sinful excess or unseemly mirth. 
But such is not the view the Bible gives of the 
subject. Solomon tells us that “he that is of a 
merry” (literally, a good) “heart, hath a con- 
tinual feast,” and that “a merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine.” Our Lord represents the 
prodigal’s return as the signal for merriment, 
and even St. James advises him that is merry to 
sing psalms. So it is the man whose conscience 
has been set free from guilt that can enter with 
zest into the pure pleasures of social intercourse. 
They who have a heart at leisure from itself can 
enter most fully into and promote the joys of 
others. In this sense we would wish every one 
of our readers “‘ A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year!” 
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wn 
JHE PAROLLERS. 


Where the snow lies white, 
I can hear sweet voices 
Singing in the night: 
As the night-wind varies, 
So they rise and fall, 
In this quaint old carol 
Joining one and all:— 
‘In the East a grey light 
Prophesies the morn; 
Up, and hail the daylight— 
Christ the Lord is born!” 


Ah, that quaint old carol, 
Well its words I know, 
First sung in the village, 
Long, long years ago! 
In the growing daylight, 
Many a time and oft, 
Have the dark woods rendered 
Back its burden soft:— 
“In the East a grey light 
Prophesies the morn ; 
Up, and hail the daylight— 
Christ the Lord is born!” 


As a child, how often, 

Till the midnight dim, 
Have I waked and waited 

For that Christmas hymn— 
Heard the footsteps coming, 

Heard them stop beneath— 


a NDERNEATH my window, 


For the burst of music 
Watched with bated breath:— 
“Tn the East a grey light 
Prophesies the morn; 
Up, and hail the daylight— 
Christ the Lord is born!” 


Simple words of wisdom, 
“Christ the Lord is born!” 
Up, then, and be doing, 
On the Christmas morn! 
Up, and raise the fallen ! 
Up, and aid the poor! 
Keep for all your fellows 
Open heart and door! 
“In the East a grey light 
Prophesies the morn; 
Up, and hail the daylight— 
Christ the Lord is born!” 


“Un! if one have wronged thee, 
Be the wrong forgiven! 
Up! if any love thee, 
Render thanks to Heaven!” 
So my heart interprets 
This old melody, 
That beneath my window 
Voices sing to me:— 
“In the East a grey light 
Prophesies the morn; 
Up, and hail the daylight— 
Christ the Lord is born!” 
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AMOS DURA; OR, “THE FAITHFUL FRIEND.” 


BY L. M. SPOONER. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A DARK ROAD TO THE LIGHT. 








a Oran AMOS, the once persecuted 
f | school-boy, whose acquaintance 
we first made upon the Rhine, is 
a boy no longer, but a tall, slight 
young man, with an intelligent 
and frank face, and a pleasing 
address. From year to year he had 
gained honours at school and at college, 
passing the hardest examinations without 
apparent difiiculty, and verifying what his 
exellent friend and guardian had said: “1 have 
no fear that you will not mount the ladder of 
learning, as there is nothing of the laggard in 
your nature.” 


~~? 





Amos never saw his father again. Nathan 
lived only two years after leaving Bohemia, and 
upon his sick-bed his conscience perpetually 
troubled him—stubborn in spirit and hard- 
hearted as he was. At one moment he declared 
Hugo, the young Gentile, had come out of his 
grave to accuse him; the next, he called upon 
the God of Abraham, and upon his misled, yet 
good and gifted son, to have mercy upon him. 
But his prayers brought him no peace; and 
night after night the wretched old man was 
haunted by the look in his child’s face on that 
day when he had driven him from his door, 
murmuring on his death-bed: ‘* Forgive me, my 
son! my only son, forgive me!” By way of 
atonement, he left Amos the greater part of his 
accumulated wealth. 


Years glided on, and the Chaplins continued 
































AMOS 


to be Amos Dura’s best friends. He consulted 
Nora upon all important occasions, gladly taking 
advice from one who seemed to him the gentlest 
and sweetest of her sex. And when she was 
married to the husband of her choice, her home, 
as she had impressed upon Amos on her wedding- 
day, would be always open to him. It was in 
Nora’s peaceful, beautiful country house, in the 
south of England, Amos frequently met Frau 
Steinberg and Elsie, his little favourite of former 
years. Most sacredly he kept the promise he 
had made the child under the mulberry-tree— 
whether in England or Germany, he was a good 
and true brother to her. 

Later, when war was raging, and hard times 
came, it was he who kept grim poverty from 
Frau Steinberg's door, and paid for Franz’s 
schooling in England. 

Amos Dura had truly a noble spirit; in secret, 

he was ever helping the needy, teaching the 
ignorant, and doing thousands of generous and 
kind acts. Nevertheless, like all true Christians, 
he had his enemies, was often misunderstood, 
and, being a Jew, prejudices could not be swept 
away. Many trials were overcome, but the 
greatest trial of all was the conduct of his 
mother. Six months after Nathan’s death, the 
Jewess came to England, and took up her abode 
near her son, who was at that time studying at 
Winchester. 
’ As month after month rolled on, and Amos 
gained knowledge, he took every opportunity of 
clearly explaining to his mother how the Messiah 
had actually come. By comparing their own 
four-and-twenty books with the Protestant Old 
Testament he had found the prophecies were 
the same; how that, since the Jewish Govern- 
ment was destroyed, and Christ appeared in the 
flesh, Church privileges were transferred to the 
Christians, who believed in the Prince of Peace, 
of whom Moses, David, Isaiah, and others wrote. 
If she would but study, and pray to understand 
the prophecies, and compare them herself with 
the Gospel, and the whole of the New Testament, 
she could not fail to become a believer. But, 
alas! alas! with all her son’s earnest pleadings 
and Scriptural arguments, the daughter of 
Judah (his mother) refused to take up her 
cross and follow Christ. She preferred ignorance 
to truth, and could not turn her heart from the 
gay and glittering world of fashion, because she 
loved this world more than the spiritual life. 

Soon, the pleasure-seeking Jewess grew weary 
of dull England, as she called it, and was de- 
lighted when she had an opportunity of returning 
to Germany. Two months later her black dress 
was cast aside, and the attractive and lovely 
widow married again. The bridegroom was one 
of her own people, and an unbeliever, many years 
younger than her late husband. 

This marriage grieved Amos to his heart’s 
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core. Report spoke ill of his step-father, and 
the boy’s warm and sensitive nature was filled 
with alarm. A man like Ahaz Morel, with so 
selfish a nature, would be sure to behave badly 
to his mother; but what was more sad still, and 
a perpetual sorrow to him, his long-cherished 
hope of convincing his only remaining parent 
would have to be relinquished for ever. 

On confessing his fears and disappointment to 
Nora, she gently rebuked him. 

“Is your faith so weak, dear Amos?” she 
said, with a sweet smile. ‘Ah! my friend, 
never lose heart, but believe that your prayers 
and your fervent appeals will eventually be 
answered. Remember that God’s ways are not 
our ways. Leave all with perfect confidence to 
Him, and still be hopeful.” 

Month after month went on, and Amos never 
omitted writing long letters to his mother, nor 
did his affection for her diminish; while she, on 
the contrary; seldom wrote to him, and pointedly 
avoided giving any particulars of her married 
life. Thus two years waned, and then letters 
came no more. 

The young man had decided to go to Germany 
in order to unravel the mystery, when his 
maternal uncle sent him the sad news that his 
mother’s sight had been failing for some time, 
that, in fact—she was nearly blind. What made 
matters worse, her husband, Ahaz Morel, after 
ill-treating her, bad fled with all the money he 
could lay hands on to South America. 

sefore that day had ended, Amos, with a 
heavy heart, was on his way to Germany. He 
found his mother in wretched lodgings, and 
woefully changed. No jewels now adorned the 
once handsome Jewess; she wore none of the 
costly apparel, in which she once delighted, about 
her wasted limbs. With terrible misgivings, 
Amos saw that his mother was not suffering from 
ill-health only, but from absolute want. 

“Mother, my own mother,” he cried, looking 
at her haggard face; “what can this mean? 
Tell me what has happened; hide nothing from 
me!” 

The Jewess drew her son to her breast. ‘ Oh, 
dear,” she cried; “I cannot see your face,—not 
a feature; it is all darkness and mist! Only 
your dear voice comforts my heart. Amos, my 
dear boy, you will not treat me as your step- 
father did? Do not forsake me, your poor, blind 
mother!” 

“Never, no, never will I forsake you, my 
mother!” cried Amos, greatly moved. “It was 
cruel to keep me in ignorance. Why did you 
not long ago tell me the truth?” 

“Come closer, and I will tell you why,” said 
the Jewess, dropping her voice. ‘ Because, dear 
Amos, I dreaded lest my husband would ruin 
you, as he has ruined your heart-broken mother. 
I dreaded the power he might obtain over you, 
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who have so tender a heart, my noble boy. For 
that reason, I repeatedly refused to give him 
your address; for that reason I would not allow 
my relations to write to you. Amos, listen to 
my sad history. It is soon told: Your step- 
father was a gambler. Those gambling-tables 
at Homburg have swallowed up all my living. 
No sooner was my money gone than that bad 
man sold my jewels—my splendid jewels, many 
of which, as you know, were heirlooms; he turned 
them to gold that he might gamble. His eyes were 
for ever lusting after money. Oh, that I had 
never seen his face! Whenever he was unsuc- 
cessful he made me gamble. I did not like to 
play, I have always had a dread of it; but, for 
the sake of peace, I obeyed, and this is my 
retribution. You see how I live in this poor 
place, a sinful, heart-broken woman, who refused 
to listen to her good son, and is, and must ever 
be, a victim to that infamous man. And now, 
I can never see your dear face any more, nor can 
the light of day ever brighten my dreary path. 
I can feel the glorious rays of the sun; but, alas, 
I cannot see them! I can smell the pleasant 
perfume of the flowers, but their colour and 
beauty are hid from my eyes. Darkness, dark- 
ness, darkness everywhere! Oh, it is horrible!” 
wailed the Jewess, with outstretched hands, 
blindly. 

“‘ My dear mother, do not despair!” cried the 
young man, teking her thin hands and pressing 
them between his own. “ Let us hope that the 
life you so much dread may be one of inner peace 
and joy. May God grant that out of this terrible 
affliction holy light from heaven may visit your 
soul. Think no more of those costly trinkets, 
those heirlooms, nor of the gold which your 
husband gambled away. Neither one nor the 
other ever did your soul any good. Give up the 
world, with all its vain pleasures and disappoint- 
ments, and go to Jesus Christ. With Him, 
believe me, life is sweet and full of comfort; 
without Him, all is vanity and dross.” 

Amos again and again embraced his unhappy 
mother, and did all in his power to comfort and 
cheer her desolate heart. She need not fear 
poverty, he had abundance, to which she was 
welcome. “Fear nothing,” he added; “ but 
‘wait on the Lord, be of good courage, and He 
shall strengthen thine heart.’” 

With tears streaming from her sightless eyes, 
the Jewess folded her arms about her son’s neck, 
and, in great agitation, lifted up her voice:— 

“Amos, my blessed son, how proud I feel of 
you! while I abhor myself, my weak degraded self! 


THE 


If Christianity has made you what you are, a 
noble, honourable, loving son, what have I to 
say against it? I know of no Jew who is your 
equal—none! For the future I promise you this, 
that I will never turn a deaf ear to your 
earnest entreaties, but try and believe what you 
teach me.” 

With thankfulness and eagerness, Amos drank 
in every word his mother uttered, and how his 
heart leaped with hope that the time was not 
far off when she would say: “ Thank God, who 
made me blind to make me see!”’ 

After a short sojourn in Germany, Amos 
brought his afflicted mother with him to 
England, when nothing could exceed his consi- 
deration and attention to her. In less than six 
months he and his friends had cause for great 
rejoicings. The Jewess boldly cast aside her 
prejudices and embraced Christianity. After 
this event, mother and son were constantly seen 
arm in arm, entering the English Church, and 
often kneeling side by side at the Lord’s Supper. 
The first time the blind Jewess received the 
Communion,, Amos whispered in her ear, 
as she approached the table, ‘ Remember 
‘This passover is our Saviour and our 
Refuge.’” 

And now, dear reader, you who have followed 
me through many distressing scenes, will rejoice 
to hear, at the close of my story, that there are 
few men more beloved and respected than the 
converted Jew. His home, all peace and content- 
ment, soon to be shared by Elsie, Hugo’s sister, 
who has consented to become his wife. It 
could hardly have been otherwise, since from 
childhood they had loved each other. When in 
a merry mood, Amos would remind the blushing 
girl of her first kiss, and of her childish words 
when his mother tempted her with presents— 
words, he told her, that had all those years been 
stereotyped upon his heart: “Me don’t want 
presents ! Me want only Amos, dear Amos.’ ” 

A few years later, and Amos became a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. Yet he sought 
no curacy, and had no desire for a living; but, 
full of love and full of life, he went about from 
place to place and land to land, like Paul of 
Tarsus, preaching and teaching the beautiful 
Gospel, not so much to the Gentiles as to his 
own people, fulfilling the sacred promise he 
made his beloved school-fellow and friend, and 
ever recalling his encouraging words quoted on 
his death-bed: 

“He who hath begun a good work in you 
will perform it unto the day of Jesus Christ.” 


Enp. 
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THE BIRD OF POPULAR SONG. 


JHE PiRrb OF POPULAR pons. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


T is winter time. The earth wears 

a snowy garment, and looks like 

marble hewn out of the rock ; the 
air is bright and clear; the wind 
is sharp as a well-tempered sword, 
and the trees stand like branches of 
white coral or blooming almond 


twigs, and here it is keen as on the lofty 
Alps. The night is splendid in the gleam 


of the northern lights, and in the glitter 
of innumerable twinkling stars. But we sit in 
the warm room by the hot stove, and talk about 
the old times, and we listen to this story :— 

By the open sea was a giant’s grave, and on 
the grave-mound sat, at midnight, the spirit of 
the buried hero, who had been a king. The 
golden circlet gleamed on his brow, his hair 
fluttered in the wind, and he was clad in steel 
and iron. He bent his head mournfully, and 
sighed in deep sorrow, as an unquiet spirit might 
sigh. And a ship came sailing by. Presently 
the sailors lowered the anchor, and landed. 
Among them was a singer, and he approached 
the royal spirit and said,— 

“Why mournest thou, and wherefore dost 
thou suffer thus ?” 

Then the dead man answered, “ No one hath 
sung the deeds of my life; they are dead and 
forgotten—song doth not carry them forth over 
the lands, nor into the hearts of men—therefore, 
I have no rest and no peace.” And he spoke 
of his works, and of his war-like deeds, which 
his contemporaries had known, but which had 
not been sung, because there was no singer 
among his companions. 

Then the old bard struck the strings of his 
harp, and sang of the youthful courage of the 
hero, of the strength of the man, and of the 
greatness of his good deeds. Then, the face of 
the dead one gleamed like the margin of the 
cloud in the moonlight. Gladly, and of good 
courage, the form arose in splendour and in 
majesty, and vanished like the glancing of the 
northern light. Nought was to be seen but the 
green turfy mound, with the stones on which no 
Runic record has been graven ; but at the last 
sound of the harp there soared over the hill, as 
though he had fluttered from the harp, a little 
bird, a charming singing-bird, with the ringing 
voice of the thrush, with the moving pathos of 
the human heart, with a voice that told of home, 
like the voice that is heard by the bird of 
passage. The singing-bird soared away over 
mountain and valley, over field and wood—he 
was the Bird of Popular Song, who never dies. 
We hear his song—we hear it now in the room, 


while the white bees are swarming without, and 
the storm clutches the windows. 

The bird sings not alone the requiem of 
heroes ; he sings, also, sweet gentle songs of love 
—so many and so warm, of northern fidelity and 
truth. He has stories in woods and in tones; 
he has proverbs and snatches of proverb; song, 
which, like Runes laid undera dead man’s tongue, 
force him to speak; and thus, Popular Song 
tells of the land of his birth. 

In the old heathen days, in the times of the 
Vikings, the popular speech was enshrined in 
the harp of the bard. In the days of knightly 
castles, when the strong fist held the scales of 
justice, when only might was right, and a 
peasant and a dog were of equal importance, 
where did the Bird of Song find shelter and 
protection ? Neither violence nor stupidity gave 
hima thought. But in the gabled window of 
the knightly castle, the lady of the castle sat with 
the parchment roll before her, and wrote down 
the old recollections in song and legend, while 
near her stood the old woman from the wood, 
and the travelling pedlar who went wandering 
through the country. As these told their tales, 
there fluttered around them, with twittering and 
song, the Bird of Popular Song, who never dies 
so Jong as the earth has a hill upon which his 
foot may rest. 

And now he looks in upon us and sings. 
Without are the night and the snowstorm—he 
lays the Runes beneath our tongues, and we 
know the land of our home. 

Heaven speaks to us in our native tongue, in 
the voice of the Bird of Popular Song: the old 
remembrances awake, the faded colours glow 
with a fresh lustre, and story and song pour us a 
blessed draught which lifts up our minds and 
our thoughts, so that the evening becomes as a 
Christmas festival. The snow-flukes chase each 
other, the ice cracks, the storm rules without, 
for he has the might, he is lord—but not the 
Lord of All. 

It is winter time. The wind is sharp asa 
two-edged sword, the snow-flakes chase each 
other—it seemed as though it had been snowing 
for days and weeks, and the snow lies like a 
great mountain over the whole town, like a heavy 
dream of the wiater night. Everything on the 
earth is hidden away, only the golden cross of 
the church, the «ymbol of faith arises over the 
snow grave, and g'eams in the blue air and in 
the bright sunshine. And over the buried town 
fly the birds of heaven, the small and the great ; 
they twitter and they sing as best they may— 
each bird with his beak. First, comes the band 
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of sparrows: they pipe at every trifle in the 
streets and lanes, in the nests and the houses ; 
they have stories to tell about the front buildings 
and about the back buildings. ‘“ We know the 
buried town,” they say ; “ everything living in 
it is piep! piep! piep!” The black ravens 
and crows flew on over the snow. “ Grub, grub !” 
they cried, “‘there’s something to be got down 
there; something to swallow, and that’s most 
important. That’s the opinion of most of them 
down there, and the opinion is goo—goo—good !” 
The wild swans come flying on whirring pinions, 
and sing of the noble and the great, that will 
still sprout in the hearts of men, down in the 
town which is resting beneath its snowy veil. 
No death is there—life reigns yonder ; we 
hear it on the notes that swell onward like the 


tones of the church organ, which seize us like 
sounds from the elfe-hill, like the songs of 
Ossian, like the rushing swoop of the wandering 
spirits’ wings. What harmony speaks to our 
hearts, and lifts up our souls! It is the Bird of 
Popular Song whom we hear. And at this 
moment the warm breath of heaven blows down 
from the sky. There are gaps in the snow 
mountains, the sun shines into the clefts ; spring 
is coming, the birds are returning, and new 
races are coming with the same home-sounds in 
their hearts. 

Hear the story of the year: “The night of 
the snow-storm, the heavy dream of the winter 
night, all shall be dissolved, and all shall rise 
again in beauteous notes of the Bird of Popular 
Song who never dies ! ” 








fAsTLe PonneLe: 
A TALE OF IRELAND IN 1798. 


BY MRS. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


“ She sat, like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief.’’-—SHAKESPEARE. 


=] 1 was the last day of October, 
1} 1805. Along the shore, 
between the cliffs above 
which the Rectory of Gor- 
tuasillagh stood, and the 
road that led up the glen 
past Castle Donnell, a man 
was coming rapidly round 
the projecting rocks, and 
striding across the little 
sandy bays that glittered 
with whiteness in the sun- 

shine, for it was one of the 
brief bright days that sometimes cheer the 
waning year before the “chill dun” hours of 
winter come. 

Reaching the above-named road, he passed 
rapidly up it, looking eagerly before him, until, 
coming to the place from which the first view 
of the old castle should have been obtained, he 
suddenly stood still, with an exclamation of 
surprise and horror, for it was there no longer. 
In its place there was a heap of blackened ruins, 
and some remains of charred walls. All around 
was utter desolation. The man passed his hand 
over his face, he seemed to rub his eyes, as if 
to be sure that his vision was clear, and not 
deceiving him. Then he passed through the 
gateless pillars of what had been the avenue, 
and, with a slow step and subdued air, went up 
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the incline, and stood before the blackened 
mound that showed where a house had been. 

Presently, he climbed over a part of this 
mound. In the centre was a partially cleared 
space, where none of the larger walls had fallen. 
He looked about the fragments, as if trying to 
recognise something. The charred beams, the 
wooden flooring, everything that would kindle 
on their hearths, the country people had carried 
away for firing. In one place, a piece of wall, 
a few feet high, still retained the plaster, and 
showed where the door of a room had been. 

There the man stood, looking intently at the 
space, and so lost in thought that, when a rook, 
passing low overhead, gave a great caw, he 
started and looked round. Then, stooping 
down, he plucked a leaf from a little bit of 
ground-ivy, that had raised its stem upon the 
fragment of plastered wall, took out a pocket- 
book, and laid it in one of its folds, after which 
he went on his way up the glen. 

Passing out at the glen-head, he struck off 
towards Millfield. He seemed to know the 
way, for he took a short cut that soon brought 
him out on the road that passed, first the mill, 
and then the dwelling-house of Mr. McIver. 

The mill was not working—a profound stillness 
reigned over the place, which had no appearance 
of disorder or neglect. Cattle and sheep were 
grazing in the fields on both sides of the road; 
smoke rose from the chimneys of the house; 
there were white blinds in the windows. While 
the man looked round him, the gate of a field 
on the side of the road opposite to the house 
was opened, and some fine cattle came out, 
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followed by Job Kirby. He and the man, after 
the fashion of the country, told each other that 
it was a fine day; and then the stranger said 
something in praise of the cattle, to which Job 
replied with a knowing look, and the question, 
as it was intended to be. 

* Ye’re no a cattle-dealer, mon? ” 

The man replied, ‘“ Well, no; but I like to 
see good cattle.” 

Job eyed him over. There was nothing in 
his appearance to advertise him; but yet he had 
not the cut of a cattle dealer. He wore a dark- 
blue overcoat of pilot cloth, with a very high 
collar, which he kept up about his face, nearly 
meeting a seal-skin travelling cap, with flaps 
over the ears. The day was not cold, and the 
sun was shining; few men would have cared to 
be so muffled. A boy opened a gate out of the 
yard, and began to drive the cattle in. A great 
dog came slowly out, and, going up beside Job, 
put his nose in his hand. 

“That’s been a fine dog,” said the stranger, 
he’s old, though.” 

“Ye may say so—aye, ye are old, Rory mon,” 
and he patted the dog’s head. “ Ye say ye like 
to see gude cattle; come by a bit, an’ [’'ll show 
you a young bull ye’ll no see the like of here- 
abouts,” and Job led the way into the yard, 
followed by the stranger. 

The bull that was to be admired was in a 
shed by himself; and, as the two men turned 
from this shed, Nancy Kirby came out of the 
dairy-door near, the same where Fergus had 
stood laughing and talking with her the morning 
after he came from Dublin, when the college 
expulsion had been carried out. Mrs. Kirby 
had grown stouter, and was less blooming- 
looking than formerly, her step was less active, 
and she said to herself she was not the woman 
she used to be: but her perception was as keen 
as ever, far keener than Job’s, and she saw at a 
glance that the stranger standing with Job at 
the cattle-house did not, as she said, “ belong 
to those parts.” 

Now, Mrs. Kirby never had given up the 
idea that some day or other they would hear of 
or from the Master Fergus, who still held his 
place in her warm heart; and this belief was 
firmer since the day when Mr. Warnock sent 
her the half-sheet of foolscap, which was her 
share of the letters so strangely lost and found. 

Now that they knew he had not been made 
prisoner by the French, she was confirmed in 
the idea that fell in best with her faithful affec- 
tion, and hoping against hope, she always told 
Job they would see Master Fergus come home 
yet. That erring lad had certainly a great power 
of attracting people to him. How many have 
been loved far less, who never made their friends 
to sigh? 

Mrs. Kirby threw many a keen glance at the 
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stranger as he stood talking to Job. He had 
a Southern brogue, certainly; but for all that 
he might be some one bringing news from far 
away, or——. But no, he was not tall enough. 
It could not be Master Fergus, she had thought 
for the moment, taking the seemingly needless 
muffling as a disguise. Not that any returning 
United Irishman needed a disguise—from the 
Government, at leas:—for the amnesty published 
was complete. 

The stranger was asking about the ruin down 
near the shore. It seemed to have been burned, 
he said. How was it done? He appeared 
curious about the old place. Mrs. Kirby invited 
him in, but he declined, saying he must go on. 
He had come up from the shore, and, passing 
the ruined house, it struck him it had been but 
lately burned, and seemed to have been a large 
place. 

“It was Castle Donnell,” said Mrs. Kirby, 
with some dignity; ‘“‘the rebels burned it in the 
bad times.” 

The stranger started a little, and said hurriedly 
he “ Hoped there was no worse harm done—no 
lives lost, he meant.” 

* No, none; no thanks to them, for the house 
was empty.” 

“Oh! no one lived in it, then?” 

“No one; the master was dead, and Miss 
O’Donnell gone to live in Derry.” 

“The young lady was married, I suppose? ” 

** No; nor isn’t. She lives with the Rev. Mr. 
Warnock: he’s her guardian like,” and again 
Mrs. Kirby invited the stranger in to rest him- 
self, but he declined, and moved to go away. 
Then, looking round, said,— 

“This is a substantial-looking place. May I 
ask the owner’s name?” 

Mrs. Kirby, who by this time was rather dis- 
liking him for standing there asking questions, 
and not being willing to come in and sit down, 
said, rather shortly,— 

“This place is keeping for the heir that’s 
abroad at present; the last owner’s dead.” 

The stranger then politely bade them good 
evening, and went on his way. 

‘A queer body that,” said Job, “asking sich 
a heap o’ questions, and says he likes to see 
gude cattle! It’s my belief he wouldn’t know 
a Kerry cow an’ he met her in the face.” 

A sturdy beggar-man, with a bag on his back 
and a big thorn-stick in his hand, coming over 
a low ditch at the roadside, joined company with 
the stranger as he went quickly along the moun- 
tain road, begged some pence from him to buy 
tobacco; and, being inclined to become com- 
municative, the stranger heard from him much 
of the history belonging to the neighbourhood. 

“The Boys,” the beggar said, by which he 
meant the rebels, had “not been so outrageous 
thereabouts as in some other places. There 
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was no big fighting there; the Boys went an’ 
joined them frae the glens, an’ they all went 
awa’, and fought the sogers some place on this 
side o’ Belfast, an’ some o’ them cum back again 
an’ some niver cum back. Wha burned the 
castle? - Jist them; they did do that, but it was 
to keep big Mclver frae gettin’ it. He had 
money lent on it some way, an’ it wazn’t himself 
lent it, nayther; but some way he got a hould 
o’ it, an’ the young leddy she wuz awa’. McIver 
put her out afther her father died, an’ he had a 
care-taker in the big castle; but hech! he went 
out faster nor iver he went in, for the Boys 
swore McIver niver would be let hould O’Don- 
nell’s Castle, an’ they set fire to it—aye, in 
twenty places! Is big McIver living yet? 
Not a bit o’ him this lang time. The place is 
a-keeping for the Nevey, an’ they could find 
him. Where is he? Bedad! an’ ye could tell 
that, ye’d git somethin’ fur yer news. Some 
says he’s awa’ ’till Boneyparty’s wars, but there’s 
mony a way o’ that story. Aye; sor, thon’s the 
road; turn to the left, an’ straight afore ye.” 
They had come to where three roads met, and 
the stranger and the beggar took opposite ways. 


* * 

The closing months of 1805 were a period of 
relief to the British nation. The victory of 
Sir Robert Calder, off Cape Finisterre, in July, 
had compelled Napoleon to break up the great 
armament with which he had so long threatened 
England. For months they had practised em- 
barking and disembarking, until their discipline 
was so perfect that in ten minutes twenty-five 
thousand men, with ammunition and _ stores, 
could be shipped on board the attendant flotilla. 
“England is ours!” wrote Napoleon, three 
weeks even after the defeat of Finisterre. ‘We 
are all ready; everything is on board, show for 
twenty-four hours, enter the Channel, and all is 
accomplished.” But the admiral, Villeneuve, 
to whom these words were addressed, was then 
retreating before the English fleet, and was pro- 
bably blockaded by them in Cadiz, when this 
dispatch reached him. 

England was thus saved from the fate that 
befel so many of the Continental Powers, and 
the vast multitude, who, from the ranks of 
roya!tv to those of the peasantry, had taken up 
arms for the defence of their country, now re- 
turned to their former occupations; and the 
armies of France, turning from the sea-guarded 
shores of Britain, were marching on the Danube, 
when the great victory of Trafalgar almost swept 
the French flag from the seas. 

Another very sensible cause of relief was, that 
the disastrous harvests of the first two years of 
the century had been succeeded by more fertile 
seasons; and, at length, the spirit of Irish in- 
surrection seemed to sleep, after its last outburst 
in the murderous attempt of Emmet. 


The great wave of public relief was felt, as in 
most other places, by the remote and loyal little 
city of Derry. Public anxiety and apprehension 
being lessened, an unusual degree of sociability, 
and even gaiety, prevailed among the inhabi- 
tants. In the upper classes, a gentleman but 
lately known there had become a favoured guest. 
He was a Mr. Gardiner, apparently a person of 
good fortune, and he had obtained a footing in 
the rather exclusive society of the place, through 
an introduction to a family of good standing 
near the city, which he presented from a relative 
of their own. His visit to Derry was said to 
be connected with a property that was for sale 
near that place, and which he had an idea of 
purchasing. He was about forty years of age, 
or might be a little younger, was good-looking, 
polished in manner, had travelled a great deal, 
and spoke with a foreign accent. 

In the circle he mixed with he frequently 
met Miss O’Donnell, and, whenever he had the 
opportunity, he offered her the most deferential 
attention. Gradually, he became acquainted 
with Mr. Warnock, and found excuses for call- 
ing at the house, where, for some reason which 
she could not explain even to herself, Rosy 
Crooks took a great dislike to him. For Rosy, 
transplanted to another sphere of labour, less 
congenial to her habits than that in which we 
knew her some years ago, was still the trusted 
and honoured managing director of the little 
household. She had attached herself a good 
deal to Miss O’Donnell, and she looked forward 
to a certain degree of glory some day descending 
upon all of them from her making a splendid 
match—for Rosy had not Nancy Kirby’s intuition 
as to Fergus McIver. Not that she did not 
know Fergus in former times—in the days when 
the intercession of Mrs. O’Donnell had released 
him from the ungenial school in Belfast, and 
made him a daily pupil of Mr. Warnock’s. The 
necessity was past now which had made Mr. 
Warnock, who was himself a good classical 
scholar, willingly receive any lads who came to 
him thus; for during the long struggle to pay 
his father’s indebtedness out of his own poverty, 
their fees, small as they were, still had a value 
to him. But this was all over now. The 
congregation to whom he ministered was a large 
one, and paid him fairly well. A plenteousness 
he had never known before was within his 
borders, and Mary Ramsay, so long loved and 
so long waited for, was his wife. Through a 
very storm of trouble and sorrow had she come 
to the shelter and solace of the love that had so 
long awaited her. 

The Irish insurrection had been partial in its 
outburst; and, while some places had scarcely 
felt its violence, there were others where its 
course was marked by blood and fire. Its 
greatest atrocities were not perpetrated in the 
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North, though, in some few places in Ulster, 
sharp conflicts took place between the rebels 
and the loyalists. 

One of these was the town where the Ramsays 
lived, which was the scene of a battle that lasted 
through many hours of a summer day. Some 
small field-pieces placed at the upper end of the 
long, centre street which formed the most of the 
little town, commanded the approach by which 
the rebels were expected to appear; but a con- 
siderable part of their forces, making an unex- 
pected circuit, entered the town from another 
direction whilst the whole force of the loyalists 
was engaged at some distance. A hand-to-hand 
fight took place in the town; there was little 
quarter given on either side, and when evening 
came on the rebels had been made prisoners, and 
dead and wounded men lay in the street. The 
worst of the fight took place nearly opposite 
where the Ramsays lived, and in that part 
of the town several private houses were wrecked 
before any help could be obtained. 

Behind the Ramsays’ house “a return” had 
been built, containing the kitchen and other 
domestic offices, and here Mr. Ramsay and his 
daughter had retreated, to be as far as possible 
from the shot that was flying about. Their only 
domestic was the elderly woman servant who 
had been long with them, and here for a time 
they all trembled together. But worse fear was 
before them, for while the din and tumult was 
at its height, the front door of the house was 
violently burst in, and a wild mob of armed men 
filled the house. They smashed the furniture, 
broke the windows, threw down the bookcases, 
and tramping on the books flung them into the 
street; they slashed the pictures on the walls 
into bits, and battered to pieces the old china so 
carefully arranged in a glass-fronted corner cup- 
board. The helpless inmates of the house fled 
to the garden, and crouched in the thickest 
bushes. They were not pursued, nor, so far as 
they knew, were they searched for. When the 
savages had destroyed all they could they rushed 
off to carry on the same work elsewhere. 

In the evening, when the din and tumult had 
abated, the Ramsays and their old servant crept 
back to the desolation that awaited them. The 
poor old minister sank under the effects of that 
day’s work. The shock of his son’s death some 
months before had broken down his already 
failing health, and the outrage, fatigue, and fear 
he had now been subject to, prostrated him so 
completely that he never rallied. The wreck of 
their home was so complete that they were com- 
pelled to take refuge elsewhere, and Mr. Ramsay 
died in a hired lodging. 

Once again Mr. Warnock made his way to the 
old familiar scene, and followed to its quiet 
resting-place the remains of Mary’s father, and 
of his own old, lifelong friend. And now Mary 
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Ramsay was alone, all ties broken, all duty 
done. 

“Come home with me, Mary,” Warnock 
whispered, ‘‘ come and be the angel of my home, 
as you have been of your father’s. The spring 
and the summer of our lives are past, but the 
autumn, full of the ripened lessons of the past 
—lies before us. Give me the right to comfort 
and to soothe you; I have waited for it many 
a weary year. My love is that of a whole life 
long. Give me the right to protect you. Mary, 
come home with me !” 

“ Not now,” she murmured, “‘ oh, not yet. My 
heart is too heavy. My spirit too bruised and 
sore. Let me have time to gather strenyth and 
quietness of feeling, before [ enter upon new 
duties; wait just a little while, and I will go to 
you.” 

And ere much time had passed, the attrac- 
tion of the new home, where the old love was 
waiting, grew stronger, and when the days of 
mourning for her father were ended, she who 
had been the stay and light of the household 
that was broken up, went to fill in another, a yet 
more honoured place; to rest in her husband’s 
faithful love, and to find a new source of 
pleasure in the gentle and refined companionship: 
of Honora. She had been several years married 
now, and no new agitation having stirred the 
calm that exerted such a healing influence upon 
her, her eye had recovered its brightness, the 
cloud of care was lifted from her brow, the 
old cheery tone was in her voice, and again she 
had the congenial occupavion of making others 
comfortable and happy. 

There had been an evening party at the house 
of a family who lived at the other side of the 
town. It was frosty weather, and the guests 
had no difficulty in making their way to and fro 
on foot, for the clear star-light overhead and the 
crisp dry snow were all propitious. Honora had 
gone to the party along with some members of 
a family who lived near. On their return, one 
or two of the gentlemen who had been present 
asked permission to escort them home. Mr. 
Gardiner was one of these, and Honora accepted 
his arm. The sides of the streets were then 
paved with round stones, which made walking 
rough at any time, and created very slippery 
footing in frost. The two elderly ladies, who 
have been mentioned before, with sharp tongues 
and long memories, had been among the guests, 
and as they were not at all unlikely, when the 
cloaking and shawling had been completed, and 
people were cautiously pairing off down the 
frozen door-steps, to seize upon some reluctant 
gentleman for assistance, the young men were 
keeping clear of their vicinity, and bestowing 
themselves more to their own liking. The 
elderly sisters did, however, get hold of a little 
old gentleman, who, on the strength of having 
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been an army surgeon, took rank among the 
medical profession: living on his _half-pay 
and a pleasant little patrimony, it used to be 
thought that either of the two Miss Tweezers 
would willingly have taken charge of little 
bland Doctor Douce. They had got him now, 
at any rate, at least one arm of him each, and 
they were scarcely fairly off before Miss T weezer 
began,— 

“Well, I must say, I never did see such a flirt 
as Miss O’Donnell is!” 

“Nor J, either!” chimed in Miss Patty. 

“ Did you see her this night, Doctor Douce, 
with that Mr. Gardiner ?” 

“Yes!” Doctor Douce had seen her; ‘“ how 
handsome she was.” 

“* Haudsome is that handsome doves,” said Miss 
Tweezer; “a girl without father or mother 
should be more careful.” 

* Really now,” said the little doctor, “ Miss 
O’Donnell cannot keep people from admiring 
her. Her beauty is quite queenly.” 

The doctor, be it said, liked to talk in exalted 
style. Very little people often do. 

‘« Hark to that !” cried Miss Patty, “ the very 
thing people used to say about her mother !” 

“Td like to know who Mr. Gardiner is?” 
said Miss Tweezer, thoughtfully; “ I wonder if he 
ever heard about Harcourt O’ Hara?” 

‘“* Who is that ?” asked the doctor, feeling as 
if he was expected to say something, and could 
not well say anything more harmless. 

But he was mistaken. They had only one 
street to pass through, and a corner to turn, 
and by the time that was done, Miss T weezer 
had given him a glib and well-spiced reply, 
Miss Patty adding a running series of notes. 

The doctor was silent; well might he be, with 
two such women talking to him at once; but 
when Miss Tweezer wound up by expressing a 
doubt whether Miss O’Donnell knew all this, 
the doctor, who was just pulling them up at 
their own door, expressed such a fervent hope 
that she did not, and that no one would ever 
tell her, that-the amiable sisters entered their 
house with quite a consciousness of power ! ‘‘ Miss 
O'Donnell might be called handsome, queenly, 
and all that sort of thing, and men were so 
easily caught by those pale-faced girls, but 
they could tell her something. Was it to be 
supposed that she was never to hear about her 
uncle Harcourt !” 

Meantime the lady they were busying them- 
selves about had been left by her friends at her 
guardian’s door, which was opened to her by 
Rosy Crooks. The hour was not a very late 
one; but still far beyond the usual retiring time 
of that quiet household. 

On such occasions Honora always begged the 
Warnocks not to sit up for her, a service which 
Rosy never grudged, for the feelings of her 


steadfast nature were much drawn to Honora, 
and she liked to give practical proof of it. 

This evening, Rosy, standing back with the 
open door in her hand, saw, or thought she 
saw, that as Miss O’Donnell relinquished Mr. 
Gardiner’s arm, and bade him good-night, he 
retained her hand longer than was necessary, 
looking at her at the same time longer and more 
earnestly than was his right, according to Rosy’s 
notions. Where Miss O’Donnell was concerned, 
she was inclined to jealousy. Probably she was 
not mistaken—for, for the first time, Honora her- 
self shrank just a little from the empressement 
of his manner. The scarcely defined idea once 
received, was not readily dispelled, and she sat 
long at her bedroom fire that night, while many 
incidents, scarcely remarked at the time, came 
up before her, all bearing the same significance, 
and she thought over all the times she had met 
Mr. Gardiner, and wondered whether she could 
inadvertently have given him any encourage- 
ment. But no, she was wholly unconscious of 
having in any way done so. 

Like Una in her innocence, Miss Honora, 
with heart and feeling wholly engrossed, lived 
among others as if they, too, were like her, 
steeled from all influence, save that by which 
the inner consciousness was absorbed and held. 
Thus to her native gentle dignity was added 
that utter absence of self-consciousness which 
renders the society of a beautiful woman so 
charming. Indifferent to admiration, she un- 
wittingly attracts it. 

There had been among the society of the 
place those who sought Honora’s favour, but in 
vain. Ineach instance she had been unaware 
of their intention until they asked plainly for 
the love which she had not to give, but a simple 
rejection was her only rejoinder. 

Thus, while some called Miss O’ Donnell that 
word of many meanings, “a flirt,” others con- 
sidered her cold and proud, but every one is 
liable to some misconstruction. Neither the real 
bitterness nor the deep joy of life can be inter- 
meddled with by strangers. 

On the following afternoon, the little maid, 
who filled the place assigned in more ambitious 
households to a footman, told Miss O’Donnell 
that Mr. Gardiner had called to ask for her. 
He hoped she had not taken cold last night, 
and he asked if Miss O’Donnell would see him ? 

Honora could not well do otherwise than say 
Mr. Gardiner was to be shown into the drawing- 
room, and then she stood a minute to recover 
nerve, and scold herself for being flattered so 
easily, and for jumping, it might be, to wrong 
conclusions. It was a relief a few minutes 
afterwards to find that she could sit and talk to 
Mr. Gardiner, in the most common-place manner, 
about last night’s party, the frost, and the 
prospect of skating. 
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But this was not to last. There was some- 
thing ominous in Mr, Gardiner’s making an 
excuse of the weather, to go over to the window 
near which Miss O’Donnell sat ; and then, once 
again, before she could stem his words, Honora 
heard an avowal of love as passionate as ever 
Fergus had poured into her ear. No stronger 
protestations of affection could have been made, 
and this affection, Mr. Gardiner declared, was 
no new or recent feeling. It had long been the 
deepest, dearest secret of his heart. 

Notwithstanding the slight premonition in 
Honora’s mind that Mr. Gardiner’s visit had 
more than a common meaning, she felt half 
stunned by the force and vehemence of his 
words. Yet, even through this bewilderment, 
his speaking of the length of time that he had 
been attached to her, created astonishment in 
her mind, and she murmured something like an 
expression of surprise. 

* You did not know it,” he said; “ you could 
not. ‘To myself it has been like ‘loving some 
bright particular star’; and for years I never 
thought it could be brought near. Oh, how it 
would have inspirited my soul in many a trial 
and danger, had I thought the time would ever 
come when I might speak to you as I have 
spoken now !” 

Honora's astonishment kept back a ready 
answer. Mistaking, perhaps, this pause of 
silence, Gardiner stooped down beside her ; then 
gently falling on one knee, as if the better to 
see her face, he said,— t 

‘“* Miss O’Donnell, I have loved you since the 
time when you knelt beside me, and with the very 
expression of an angel of love and pity, loosed my 
bonds and fed me. I promised, on the word of a 
gentleman, not to take advantage of your freeing 
me—for a gentleman I was then and always.” 

“ You are, then ” stammered Honora. 

“Tam Anthony Delaney—now Gardiner. A 
relative of my mother’s left me, along with his 
fortune, an injunction to take his name. I 
have come back to Ireland solely for the purpose 
of seeing you.” 

He paused, waiting for her to speak. In a 
tone quivering with agitation, Honora said,— 

“ How can I go through the painfulness of 
telling you how I am situated? Your earnest- 
ness requires it of me, and yet ’ involun- 
tarily she shuddered, covered her face with her 
hands, and then said, in a low tone,— 

‘“‘Why must love ever be to me, even in name, 
a thing of agony? What have I done that I 
should lose my own love by that terrible rebellion; 
and now hear spoken to me words like yours, 
from one whose hands are full of blood—one 
who, as I have heard, was the chief mover, the 
organiser of all that wickedness?” She seemed 
to shrink from him with abhorrence. Gardiner 
rose from his knee. 








“Miss O’Donnell, do you regret having saved 
my life? For you did save it. I was famished 
beyond the power of human endurance, and you 
saved me.” 

“No,” she said; ‘‘ I would do the same again, 
even knowing all I do know; but how can you, 
an actor in that time, speak to me as you have 
done?” 

*“‘ Nothing justifies a cause like success,” said 
Gardiner. ‘Had we been successful we should 
have been praised and ennobled; but the iron 
heel of England was too firmly planted on us; 
she will yet have to grant all that we fought for. 
Talk of the ‘Union’ healing the breach! It 
has only put thorns in her side; she will be glad 
to give emancipation yet, for we have at least 
made her fear Ireland, and she will throw sops 
while she strives to strangle. I see a huge 
revenge in future years; it may not be in our 
time, for justice moves slowly, but her aim is 
sure, and behind her are centuries of oppres- 
sion and robbery. You spoke of bloodshed, 
Miss O’ Donnell; it lies to the account of England. 
For me, my hands are clear of either bribe or 
blood. Mine was the Executive Department. I 
worked with head and hand and heart for 
freedom,—aye, and for revenge on English 
robbery and wrong. You do not wish to hear 
me say so?” for Honora had put up her hand. 

“My father and I were ever loyalists,” she 
said; “my father would have upheld the British 
Constitution and the House of Hanover with his 
life.” 

“For me,” said Gardiner, who had now grown 
calm, “for me, I have given up politics; as a rule 
[ neither enter into, nor speak of them; but just 
now, something roused the old fire again.” His 
voice had grown quiet, and his manner resumed 
its wonted suavity. 

“Forgive me, Miss O’Donnell, for intruding 
on you any opinions different to your own; and 
forgive me if the intensity of my feeling has led 
me into any undue heat of expression. The 
gathered fervour of years has outstripped, I fear, 
the bounds of etiquette. I never spoke of love to 
a woman before.” 

“‘T would it had not been to me,” said Honora, 
“ for I eannot return it. I could not have done 
so at any time, for from a child I have loved 
another!” 

Gardiner stood silent for a minute, then said, 
softly, “ I almost feared it might be so; at least, 
before I returned to Ireland, I did.” 

“And why not since?” said she. 

“ Because—because I thought—I know to 
whom you refer. I thought you did not know 
even that he was alive.” 

“Nor do I. That makes no difference to me.” 

“Then, can you give me no hope?” 

Honora shook her head. “I cannot,” she 
said, “ I cannot do anything but wait.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


“Oh! strange are the echoes responsive that start, 


When Memory plays an old tune on the heart.” 
—ELIzA Cook. 


In the course of the evening that followed Mr. 
Gardiner's visit to Miss O’Donnell, Mr. Warnock 
received a note from him, asking if he could see 
him, and apologising for making this request at 
an unreasonable hour. The messenger, who 
came from the hotel where Gardiner was staying, 
waited for an answer, and that gentleman soon 
found himself in Mr. Warnock’s study, the 
minister sitting with him at the fire, and wait- 
ing to hear what he wanted with him. 

“ T had the honour of an interview with Miss 
O’Donnell this afternoon.” 

Mr. Warnock bowed ; he knew this, nothing 
more. 

“ Perhaps,” said Gardiner, hesitating, “ per- 
haps Miss O’Donnell may have spoken to you 
of it?” 

“No,” she had not. Mr. Warnock had not 
seen her since the morning. Miss O’Donnell 
did not come to dinner; she had been indisposed, 
and preferred to lie down. 

Then Gardiner began to open out the object 
of his visit. 

“T feel,” he said, “ that I am violating no 
confidence in what I am about to say. First, 
may I ask if you ever heard of a circumstance 
that occurred in the summer of ’97, when a 
certain Colonel Pemberton, at the head of some 
dragoons, rode up to Castle Donnell, and, asking 
food and drink for themselves, flung a prisoner 
whom they had bound hand and foot on the 
ground, and left sim there while they ate and 
drank?” 

“ Yes,” Mr. Warnock “ had heard of it.” 

He said so in a troubled voice, gazing at his 
visitor, and wondering what wakening up of old 
distresses this might be. 

“T am that man,” said the other. ‘“ Nay, 
Mr. Warnock, do not avert your eye. I have 
nothing to be ashamed of.” 

“ T know not about ‘shame,’” said Warnock; 
“but surely much to repent of and wish undone 
in that miserable business.” 

“Yet, had it been successful, it would have 
been called a noble struggle, and its leaders 
would have ranked with William Tell and 
Larochejaquelin. We failed; for the elements 
fought against us. But it is not of the merits 
of that struggle I wish to speak. You and I 
could never agree about it. Did you ever hear 
how Miss O’Donnell acted on the occasion I 
speak of? I will tell you,” for Warnock did 
not answer readily. 

“ T was bound hand and foot, my arms strained 
back as if to wrench them off. I was flung like 
some noisome and senseless thing upon the floor 
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of the hall. The soldiers were there eating and 
drinking, and Miss O’Donnell came gliding by 
as if to see that they were rightly served. She 
saw me, where they had shamefully thrown me, 
and she went in to where Colonel Pemberton 
was feasting with her father, and I heard his 
brutal rejoinder to the request that I should be 
freed and fed. I heard all that passed, and the 
O’Donnell declaring that no man should come 
under his roof and leave it fasting. And then 
Miss O'Donnell offered to answer for me: and 
she came back again, and stooped over me, and 
spoke tome. The folds of her white dress lay 
upon me, her breath fanned my cheek. Worn 
out and half-delirious with want of food and 
sleep, I almost thought death was about ‘+o 
relieve me, and an angel had come to carry me 
away; but the words were human, and spoke of 
human wants and human sympathies. I would 
not let the rude churls near hear what I said, 
and I answered her in French. I gave her the 
promise of a gentleman not to take any undue 
advantage of her kindness. With her own soft 
hands she untied the thongs that had nearly 
cut my wrists. My arms were so numbed [ 
could not at first hold anything, and she lifted 
the mug to my parched lips, and stood by me 
while I ate and drank. Iwas ashamed to let 
her fill my plate so often: but, in truth, I was 
well-nigh famished. They had hunted me on 
the hills for days—aye, even with dogs, as they 
would a wild beast.” 

He paused, and Warnock said, “‘ But I thought 
the name of that man was Delaney?” 

‘So it was, Anthony Delaney; but it is Gar- 
diner now. An uncle of my mother’s, a very 
old man, always single, died nearly two years 
ago, leaving me his very considerable wealth. 
There was a condition annexed to it that | 
should take his surname. I had been called 
after him, and he chose that there should still 
be an Anthony Gardiner. His will had been 
made many years before, and I knew nothing of 
it till he had been some months dead. Then it 
took a good while to clear all up, and as soon as 
I knew how I should really be situated, I came 
over to Ireland (my uncle died in London, 
where he had been in business). I came up 
through the country, and round by Castle Don- 
nell. To my horror, I found the old place 
burned.” 

“ Your friends did that!” murmured Mr. 
Warnock. 

“T know; I got the history from some of the 
people about. No one knew me, though that 
is of little moment; the Government were glad 
to make their amnesty as complete as possible. 
Now, Mr. Warnock, I have proposed to Miss 
O’Donnell and she has rejected the deep attach- 
ment that during all these years I have felt 
towards her. I knew there had been something 
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between her and young Mclver, and I came 
back to Ireland to see how it had fared. Until 
then I did not know what had become of 
him, and until this day I did not know that 
Miss O’Donnell still holds herself engaged to 
him, and waits for his return. 1 thought that, 
perhaps lately, she understood my deep and most 
respectful admiration, and did not reject it.” 

Mr. Warnock sat silent. Gardiner took out a 
pocket-book, and showing him a small ivy leaf 
between its folds, he said, “ There, that is all 
that remains now as a link of what I have 
been telling you. A small bit of wall still stands 
at Castle Donnell, and ivy grows on it. At that 
spot my head lay when Miss O’Donnell stooped 
over me. I seem to feel her presence as I 
think of it,” said he, leaning forward, and 
passing his hand over his face. 

“Now, Mr. Warnock, I want you to trust me; 
to put me in possession of all you know about 
Fergus McIver, and if I live long enough and 
he is on the earth’s surface I will find him. 
You start! Entertain no unworthy thought of 
what I say; you do not know the share I had in 
leading young Mclver to join the ‘ United 
Irishmen,’ nor need I now recount it; but I 
know I fired his natural enthusiasm, and led 
him on to where I thought we were all going— 
to glory. He was betrayed, as I was myself, by 
a young traitor we were all trusting; while 
English gold was chinking in his grasp of 
infamy. So help me, Heaven! if it can be, I 
will undo it all; only give me the clue, and I 
will follow it while I have strength to do so; 
and for the means, there is no lack of them.” 

** Alas,” said Warnock, “ whether for good or 
ill, I can give you no clue; we know not where 
he is; we never knew. Until about a year ago 
we thought the French had taken him, and then 
some letters came to light in a marvellous way. 
Fergus had sent them home by a lady who 
died at sea, and near six years afterwards an old 
box that had been hers fell to pieces, and the 
letters came out of some secret place.” 

He rose, and opening a desk took out the half 
sheet of yellow foolscap that contained the last 
farewell of poor Fergus. “ Read this,” he said, 
“it tells you all we know.” The slip of paper 
was still inside. 

“But these papers,” said Gardiner, ‘these 
Averils, can nothing be found out through 
them?” 

“T tried that, but they only knew that the 
establishment their uncle was partner in had 
failed, and they wondered how his money could 
all have gone, as he was reported to be very 
rich; of Fergus they had never heard. You 
see, the old lady, their aunt, never reached 
England.” 

Gardiner wrote down in his pocket-book the 
name the firm in Santander had borne, the 
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address of the Averils, and the date of the letters 
that had come from Fergus. 

“Not much to go upon,” he said, shutting up 
the book. He rose to go, and holding out his 
hand to Mr. Warnock, said, “It is something 
to be thankful for, to have an aim left in life; 
henceforth mine shall be to make Miss O’ Donnell 
happy, though not in the way I had, perhaps 
foolishly, long hoped. J fully understand how 
Mclver thought that in his outcast state, and 
with ruined fortunes, the best he could do, was 
so to lose himself as to leave her free.” 

“He mistook her there,” said Warnock. 

‘“‘Aye! We have all been mistaken. One 
thing before I go. Is McIver his uncle’s heir ? 
The people at Millfield said something from 
which I infer it.” 

“He is; Nancy Kirby took care of that. Sit 
down again and I will tell you.” Gardiner did so. 

“Have you never heard that McIver, senior, 
wanted Miss O’Donnell to marry him?” 

Gardiner started. “No; how could I know?” 

“He did, though, and tried to compel her to 
do so, by the power he had over her father. He 
was wholly in Mclver’s power, for McIver had 
bought up all the mortgages on the Castle 
Donnell property. It was his rough talk about 
these things that brought on the first attack of 
the illness that killed the O’Donnell. Then, 
in some way, McIver came upon the fact that 
Miss Honora, while she would not listen to him, 
was attached to young Fergus, whom he never 
liked, though he was such a gaining lad to other 
people. His uncle always ridiculed and made 
little of him. They had angry words between 
them about Miss Honora, and old Mcelver 
ordered the boy out. That was the very day 
that Colonel Pemberton and his troop were at 
Castle Donnell; and the next day Fergus was 
down at the castle early in the morning, in 
answer to a note from Miss Honora, telling him 
that she wanted him. She thought she could 
never tell him fast enough what you said about 
Bolton having given up his papers to the 
Government. I was there at the same time, 
and while we were considering what it was best 
to do, Captain Cotton came looking for him 
with a warrant from the Government for his 
apprehension. He owed his escape to Miss 
Honora’s ready thought. She let him out at 
a back window, and entertained the English 
officer while Fergus got over to the old church 
ruins, and locked himself into the O’Donnells’ 
vault. Then poor little Phil, the fiddler, and I 
helped him away after that.” 

Such was Warnock’s modest way of men- 
tioning his own share in the hazardous business 
he had undertaken at the time. 

*¢ And when did McIver, of Millfield, die?” 

“Three—near four yearsago. He died from a 
fall off his horse—a fine young horse not trained 
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enough, and he reared with him and fell back, 
just at his own door as he was getting into the 
saddle. Some way, man and horse rolled to- 
gether, and the horse got to his feet and McIver 
lay like one dead. They carried him in and 
sent for a doctor, and whenever he saw him he 
said he could do no good. He was all bruised 
inwardly. Mclver asked was he going to die ? 
and the doctor told him the truth, and said if he 
had any worldly concerns to settle, it was best 
for him to settle them. Mclver said what could 
he settle, he had no friends belonging to him. 
Nancy Kirby was his housekeeper for years, and 
was always dotingly fond of Fergus—she heard 
this, and some way she got round him, and talked 
about justice to his brother’s son, and forgiving 
the poor lad that never said an ill word to him, 
and he’d die easier if he did what was right. 
Anyhow, she got leave or took leave to send for 
Mr. Vance, and he drew up a will, and at mid- 
night, Joe Kirby and another man witnessed it, 
and before morning McIver was dead. Vance 
and the minister over there, Mr. McDonagh— 
were named as trustees. They don’t work the 
mill, but the place is kept up snug enough.” 

“Was old Mclver rich ?”’ asked Gardiner. 

“He was, beyond what anyone thought. 
The Millfield property is a small part of it.” 

By this time the night was wearing on. 
Again Gardiner rose to go. 


“ He that can love unloved again, 
Hath better store of love than brain,” — 


said he; “ Don’t you think so, Mr. Warnock? 
Well, I’ve got something for my brain to work 
upon, at any rate.” 

“Ts Miss O’Donnell to know aught of what 
you have been saying to me ?” asked Warnock. 
Gardiner stood a minute thinking. 

“* Use your own discretion,” he said ; “ but I 
would say vo! for it may all end in disappoint- 
ment; and, indeed, looking at the matter coolly, 
it probably will. For what have we to go 
upon ?” 

Then a cordial farewell, and Gardiner passed 
out into the cold, dark street, for the oil-lamps 
in Derry were few and far between, and they 
were economically put out early in the night. 
He walked on to his hotel with a high resolve 
swelling in his breast ; the first ennobling feeling 
of self-sacrifice, before the weight, the struggle, 
the disappointment that may attend it, is felt ; 
aye, and before the great final satisfaction is 
brought about. 

“Yet, do thou glory in thy choice ; 


I'll neither grieve nor yet rejoice 
To see thee gain what I have lost.” 


These words of an old Scotch poet, Gardiner 
kept murmuring to himself, as he wrote to 
decline any further negotiations for the property 


he had been treating about, and one more castle 

in the air was dissolved as he threw into the fire 

the designs he had been working at of the 

mansion where in fancy he had enshrined 

Honora’s gracious presence. 
* * * * 

Tt was the late autumn, and some ladies were 
sitting in conclave in a residence not far from 
Derry, arranging for a series of entertainments 
with which to brighten the coming season, for, 
more or less dreary everywhere, winter is 
especially so in the “ Black North” of Ireland. 
There was no special reason why people should 
not be sociable, and import some amusement 
into the quiet of a county town. 

The ladies were arranging for a series of balls, 
such as are known as “county balls,” but in 
this case they were called “coteries,” and the 
lady who filled the place of lady patroness of 
the night was styled the queen of that coterie. 
She had the privilege of herself selecting the 
gentleman who was to share with her the 
honours of the evening, and who was, therefore, 
appropriately designated the king of the coterie. 
The ladies thus placed in the position of 
lady’s patronesses, were of course the “ grandes- 
dames” of the neighbourhood, and to be thus 
selected was looked upon as a distinction. 

The first coterie of the season was to be pre- 
sided over by a lady of title, whose husband was 
one of the county representatives. 

For the second was selected the wife of a man 
of good position whose family had been long 
connected with the city. 

This lady, who was an Englishwoman, was 
considered very handsome, and she had an 
advantage over provincial gentlewomen, who, in 
those days went little from home, in that, being 
the daughter of a colonel in command of a 
dragoon regiment, she had seen a good deal of 
metropolitan and other society, and possessed a 
greater degree of dash and knowledge of the 
world, than many women in other respects 
equally well circumstanced. 

This lady had taken a great fancy to Miss 
O’Donnell. She was indispensable at all her 
own parties, which were arranged with an 
elegance then seldom seen in country places, and 
she was also continually urged by her English 
friend to accompany her to other entertainments. 

Honora, however, had little taste for gaiety. 
The circumstances of her early life had cast a 
shade of gravity over her feelings, which her 
natural thoughtfulness increased, and she often 
declined invitations such as other girls eagerly 
seek. However, when the time came for the coterie 
over which her friend was to preside, no excuse 
would be taken, nor indeed did she look for 
one; for to decline the invitation for that 
occasion would have been almost a slight. 

Mrs. X —— had chosen for her king a young 
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man who had a year or two before, on attaining 
his majority, come into possession of a nice old 
property in the neighbourhood. He was a tall, 
fine-looking man of courteous demeanour, and 
people said that he and the handsome English 
lady would be the best-looking king and queen 
of that season’s coteries. 

_ In those days the light brougham of modern 
times was unknown, and ladies going into 
company had little choice between the large 
old family coach and the sedan chair that we 
now look at with curiosity in pictures. In towns 
especially, this latter conveyance was in favour, 
and in a steep place like Derry, where no one can 
go far without going either up or down a hill, 
the sedan chairs carried ladies safely where wheel 
carriages, especially on dark nights, were neither 
safe nor handy. 

Now Mrs. X had brought with her from 
England, for her own use, a very nice and well- 
appointed sedan chair. Brides of the present 
day would think such a thing a curious addition 
to their trousseaux, but they live in the age of 
special trains and telegraphs, which may well 
make it seem absurd to be carried between two 
men in a covered-up arm-chair. 

Honora’s arrival at the coterie was to be 
accomplished by means of the sedan belonging to 
the “‘Queen ” of the occasion, who had arranged 
that immediately on her own arrival at the scene 
of the festivity, the chair was to go for Miss 
O’Donnell, whose appearance her husband, Mr. 
xX ,Was to await, that she might be conducted 
by him to her own chaperonage in the ball-room. 

The ball-room was contained in a large hotel, 
which has since been converted to other purposes. 
Into its capacious hall the bearers could carry 
the chair, from which its occupant thus safely 
emerged as fresh and unruffled as when at her 
own door she entered it. The chairmen, or 
bearers, then disappeared with their burden 
through a back entrance, avoiding thus the 
clashing and confusion that an exit where others 
were entering might occasion. 

Honora’s toilette on this occasion was a source 
of no small interest in the quiet home, where not 
only was her personal comfort made a primary 
consideration, but a sort of admiring homage 
was paid to her as unconsciously as it was 
received. Her beauty, birth, the graceful dignity 
of her natural manner, and the extreme sweetness 
and unselfishness of her disposition, all acted 
upon those around her, and the simple goodness 
of Mr. Warnock and his wife found pleasure in 
everything that pleased the gentle girl, who 
never seemed to exact or expect any special 
consideration. 

On this occasion Mrs. Warnock must herself 
lace her bodice and arrange the flowing ringlets 
that, drawn back from the smooth white temples, 
were gathered in a knot at the back of the head, 








and hung down her snowy neck. The dress 
itself was of pale blue silk. The fashion of the 
time decreed that it should be tightly made, not 
unlike the Japanese style of our own day; but a 
long train-like drapery hung behind, which in 
dancing was thrown over the left arm, the elabo- 
rate handkerchief and fan being carried in the 
left hand, while the partial shortness of the dress: 
in front displayed the embossed silk stocking, 
the high-heeled and pointed white silk shoe, and 
also gave freedom for the elaborate steps which 
made so important a part of the dancing of that- 
generation. A silvery gauze was draped about 
the sleeves and bodice of her dress. The one 
ornament she had retained from all her mother’s- 
costly jewellery—the pearl cross—hung from her 
neck; and if her long, white kid glove had beem 
removed, her shapely fingers would have shown 
only one ring, the ring Fergus had placed there 
in the dusky twilight of that summer evening 
long, long ago, when they two lingered among 
the ivy-covered fragments of the little old ruined 
church. 

The admiration of Rosy Crooks, who stood by 
watching the process of robing, was expressed by 
a series of nods and grim assertions, such as: 
“Aye, that’s bonnie, now. I’m thinkin’ that 
ought to do.” 

In her inmost heart she was condemning “ sic’ 
fine claes, and dancin’ an’ fiddlin’,” as she 
irreverently termed the performance of the 
military band which was to attend the coterie; 
but she was considering, too, how Miss 
O’Donnell’s place was “rightly among the high 
gentry, and didn’t the Word itsel’ ask, ‘Could a 
maid forget her ornaments?’ Well, now, she 
didn’t put many gew-gaws on her, afther all; 
jist that one lovely cross. But where was there: 
an ornament aiqual to hersel’, with her neck and 
arms like swansdown?” 

So Rosy carefully lighted Miss O’Donnell 
down the stairs, as followed by Mrs. Warnock, 
she went into the parlour where the minister,. 
lifting his eyes from his reading, was at first 
dazzled, and then delighted by the vision before 
him. The sedan chair was at the door, and after’ 
seeing Miss O’Donnell into it, Mr. Warnock 
suddenly thought he would walk up the town and 
watch her safely into the hotel, for there was 
more stir than usual in the streets, and a great 
deal of driving about and shouting of chairmen. 
The Dublin mail coach had come in not long 
before the time at which the ball was to open, 
and some of the passengers were standing back, 
in the hall of the hotel along with the landlord 
and one or two others, watching the arrival of 
the company. There were many whispered 
comments of admiration among them, as Miss- 
O’Donnell, in all her stately loveliness, stepped 
from the chair, and taking the proffered arm of 
Mr. X—— who was waiting for her, ascended. 
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the staircase. Mr. Warnock had entered the 
hall immediately after the sedan, and, satisfied 
that Miss O’Donnell had safely reached her 
destination, he steered his way through the 
rapidly arriving company and went towards 
home. 

Just as he reached his own door, a man who 
had, unknown to him, followed him through the 
streets he had passed along, spoke to him. Mr. 
Warnock, who at the moment was fitting his 
latch-key in the door,turned round. “I beg 
your pardon,” said the man, “but can you spare 
a few minutes? [ particularly wish to speak 
to you.” Mr. Warnock, who, like most other 
ministers, was accustomed to have words like 
these addressed to him, at once invited the man 
in, himself opening first the front door, and then 
that of his study which was on one side of the 
hall. Stirring the fire to a ruddy blaze, he 
offered his visitor a chair beside it, and taking a 
seat opposite, waited to hear what he had to 
say. Some time afterwards,—an hour or more, 
Mr. Warnock went into the parlour where his 
wife was sitting sewing, and told her he should 
probably be up for some time, and no one else 
need sit up for Miss O’Donnell, as he could let 
her in. Mrs. Warnock, however, demurred to 
this, saying that ‘“ Rosy would not like to go to 
bed, lest Miss O’Donnell might require some 
little service.” 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Warnock, “ but I shall 
be up; 1 have something to do in my study,” 
and he returned there, and continued his confer- 
ence with the stranger, of whose presence in the 
house no one but himself was aware. 

Time passed on. Mrs. Warnock was asleep 
in bed, and Rosy Crooks, half nodding, half 
knitting in the kitchen, when Mr. Warnock 
quietly let the man who had been with him out 
at the front door, and sat down to muse over 
his study fire. Some strange excitement surely 
wrought upon his brain during that quiet mid- 
night hour. 

His whole life passed in review before him. 
His childish days when he used to push some 
cherished treasure through the garden hedge to 
little Mary Ramsay at the other side. The 
boyish time when he waded in the marsh for 
the blue-bells she asked for; when he fished in 
the lake for the pollen he carried home so 
proudly to his mother. Then the terrible dis- 
aster his father brought upon them; his own 
self-renouncing struggle to meet it; Mary’s 
constancy; the grief for his gentle mother’s 
death; the long, long years of struggling and 
waiting, and hoping against hope; and how had 
it all ended? What stage in life had he reached 
mow? And as this thought came, his heart swelled 
‘with thankfulness, and kneeling down, alone in 
that silent hour, like one of old, he praised and 
blessed the God who had led him all his life long. 


Yes, he could thank Him for it all now. The 
long anxiety, the almost hopeless struggle, the 
years of loneliness, it was all well, and the 
“right hand of the Lord,” in the ordering of 
His Providence, “had brought mighty things 
to pass.” A mellowed sunshine seemed to have 
fallen on all around and on those he loved. It 
might not always last, he knew, but for this he 
could trust. Ah! and he had learned to trust, 
too, about poor Forbes, to think of him only in 
connection with those thoughts and ways of 
which it is said, that, “ Like as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are My thoughts than 
your thoughts, and My ways than your ways.” 





CHAPTER XXYV. 


“‘T have had my season of frolic in youth; 
And now that the season is past, 
’Tis time to bethink me of wisdom forsooth, 
’Tis time for reforming at last.” 


A sounp of heavy feet came along and stopped 
at Mr. Warnock’s door. Before the bell could 
be rung he had opened it; the sedan chair had 
arrived, and Honora stepped lightly out. 

Just then a man’s figure passed the door, and 
seemed to linger near until it was closed. 

Honora wondered to find Mr. Warnock up at 
such an unusual hour. The coterie had been a 
great success, she said, and all went off so well, 
but she would not tell about it until the morning; 
it was too late to talk now, and Mrs. Warnock 
must hear everything; so, with a kind “Good- 
night,” Honora, attended by Rosy Crooks, went 
quietly upstairs. 

The breakfast table next morning was enli- 
vened by all there was to tell of the festivity. 
How handsome the “Queen” had looked, and 
how well she sustained her duties; people said 
her manners were perfect. There was quite a 
crowd of all the best people in the country, and 
the band of the new regiment was there, and 
they played so well. 

While they talked, Mr. Warnock had quietly 
slipped out of the room. He told his wife in the 
morning that he expected to see a friend during 
the day, whom he should probably ask to dinner. 
“You'll have a nice little dinner, won’t you, 
dear?” And she, with her quiet smile, knowing 
what she could do when she tried, had set his 
mind at ease as to that. 

The frugal days were gone by, when Rosy 
Crooks used to keep the little dish of bacon and 
greens warm for her master’s irregular dinner- 
hour, and when she ate her own oaten “ scones” 
dry, that there might be the more butter to sell 
from the produce of the minister’s cow. 

Rosy’s ideas on household matters had been 
greatly enlarged. In her secret heart she 
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thought her mistress was extravagant; but any 
remonstrance from her was always very gently 
met by Mrs. Warnock with the quiet plea, “ On 
Miss O’Donnell’s account, you know, Rosy. It 
is only right we should consider her.” . 

* Aye,” Rosy would say, “T ken a’ that, but 
it’s aye right to be carefu’.” 

The trust that Honora’s father had reposed in 
Mr. Vance, in the dark and cloudy day of bis 
fortunes, had been justified by that gentleman’s 
anxious and conscientious endeavours on her 
behalf, and the last wish the O’Donnell had 
framed in life had been fulfilled,—‘ That his 
daughter might have the maintenance of a 
gentlewoman.” 

Soon after breakfast Mrs. Warnock went to 
seek Rosy in her own domain, and open out to 
her some little arrangements, saying her master 
‘Would have a friend to dine with him to-day.” 

Rosy seemed grim, at any rate she was silent. 
Mrs. Warnock talked on until at length it was 
necessary for her to make some reply, and when 
she did, it certainly rather astonished her 
mistress. 

“Is there naebody but mysel’,” said she, “‘ to 
see there’s somethin’ wrang wi’ the masthur?” 

Mrs. Warnock gazed at her, silent with 
astonishment. 

“ Wrong!” said she at length. 

“ Aye,” said Rosy, nearly crying; “I dinna 
believe he’s a’ there the day; he’s aff his head, I 
tell ye, whativer’s wrang wi’ him; ye didna’ see 
him asthray yersel’?” 

“No! What do you mean?” 

“ T mane this; he walkit this mornin’, afore 
ye were downstairs, up and down, up and down 
afore the house in his slippers, an’ the snow 
thick on the ground; up an’ down, an’ the heels 
of his slippers even wasn’t up, an’ the snow 
gaeing in on his stockin’ soles. I watched him 
till I couldna’ look at him getting his feet wet 
in that ordhur, an’ I went out to him. ‘Sir,’ 
says I, ‘ye’ll come in, if ye plase, off that 
snow. ‘The misthress an’ the young leddy 
ill be comin’ down till their breakfast; ye’d 
best come in.’ An’ wi’ that, what does he do 
but turns roun’ wi’ a kind o’ a laugh, an’ asks 
me could I tell him what way Phil, the wee 
fiddler, could be got?” And with this, Rosy 
really did begin to cry. 

Mrs. Warnock stood a minute, thinking. It 
was all too absurd to raise a really uneasy feeling 
in her mind, but she would go and see after her 
husband. He was a little curious at breakfast 
that morning. He knocked over the cream 
jug, a thing she never knew him do before, and 
laughed to see the good, thick cream running all 
over the cloth: and he forgot his egg, and told 
her he had eaten it. It was unlike him, cer- 
tainly; she would go and see what he was about. 

Struggling into his great coat, in the study, 


that was all, and his feet in boots as they ought: 
to be. She helped him with the coat, and 
inquired if he was going out? 

“Yes! could he do anything for her? If 
there was any good fish in the town he would 
send some up;” and he kissed her and was gone. 

There was nothing wrong with him, his wife 
was sure of that. How foolish of her to mind 
Rosy, who might be beginning to doat. The 
only thing out of the common was his interest in 
this day’s dinner, and she forgot to ask him who 
the gentleman was who was coming. Could the 
Moderator be intown? Returning to the kitchen 
she did her best to re-assure Rosy, though 
certainly much more inclined to scold her; but 
that would not have furthered the day’s arrange- 
ments. 

Rosy, who did not half believe her, for she 
thought nobody understood her master but her- 
self, nevertheless, soon found the relief that 
occupation gives, being called upon to assist her 
mistress in the complicated operation of pre- 
paring jugged hare. 

Meantime, Honora had gone up to the 
drawing-room, stirred the fire, and drawn over to 
its side herembroidery frame. She was standing 
by it, stretching and fastening in a square of fair, 
white canvas, when Mr. Warnock entered. 

‘Miss Honora, my dear,” said he, “will you re- 
ceive a visitor? <A friend here wishes to see you.” 

Honora had just time to assent, and to think 
it was an early hour for visitors, when Mr. 
Warnock ushered in a gentleman, who advanced, 
bowing, hat in hand. Honora, advancing a step 
or two, bowed likewise, and then their eyes met. 
One look—and a deadly paleness passed over 
Honora’s face, her very lips became white, and 
she would have fallen backwards but for catching 
at the embroidery frame. 

Another moment, and the stranger was at her 
side; his strong arm upheld hes, and, as he laid 
her head against his breast, and caressed her 
golden hair, he murmured, “ My love; oh, my 
love, my own love, speak to me!” He pressed 
his lips to hers, called back the faintness that 
had almost overpowered her, then supported her 
to a sofa, and, sitting there beside her, soothed 
away the trembling that the faintness left, and 
dried the tears that at length relieved her. 
It had been almost too much. Mr. Warnock 
did not know, when he ushered Fergus in, so 
that, as he thought, the surprise might enhance 
the joy,—that he was stirring too. deeply those 
mysterious springs of life, that cannot be too 
suddenly agitated without a risk. 


“ There is an awe in mortal’s joy, 
A deep, mysterious fear; 
Half of the heart will still employ, 
As if we drew too near 
To Eden’s portal.”* 


* Keble’s “ Christian Year.’’ 
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The human frame can scarcely bear the joy 
that, even now, our spirits can receive. 

It may not be so with many, but some there 
are, with feelings and emotions so intense, that, 
in the great crises of life, even though such be of 
joy, they feel that not now—not now, can the 
fulness of joy be borne. Doubtless it lies before 
us, when this mortal has put on immortality, 
when perfect love has cast out fear, and pleasure 
is for evermore. 

Mr. Warnock had closed the door and gone 
downstairs. His own sensations were nearly as 
much as he could bear quietly, or, at least, with- 
out any demonstration, such as had already been 
mistaken by Rosy Crooks. But he had kept his 
secret now since last night, since the time when 
Fergus spoke to him at the door, and he could not 
bear it any longer. 

He opened the door of the kitchen, and asked 
his wife if she was at leisure. Such a question, 
after he had himself roused her anxiety about 
that day’s dinner! 

Mrs. Warnock, who did not know her husband 
had come in, looked round at him in a slightly 
reproachful manner, but the earnest light in his 
eye told her this requisition was no common 
one. The half-made puff paste was dropped, and 
hastily drying her hands, and throwing off her 
large, white apron, she followed him to his study, 

And now Warnock was almost afraid to trust 
himself to speak, for his heart was very full. He 
took two or three turns about the little room, 
and then ejaculated, “Oh, Mary, give me joy! 
Let us all be joyful together! You don’t know 
who is in this house! Oh, Mary, dear, Miss 
Honora’s lover is come back! I tell you young 
Fergus McIver is upstairs!” 

Doubtless, Mrs. Warnock. was relieved to find 
it was nothing worse, for her husband’s doings 
that morning were past her comprehension. How- 
ever, it soon all became plain to her, for, of 
course, she knew long ago the history belonging 
to Miss O’Donnell’s lost lover. After a time, 
the parlour-maid came to say that Miss O’Donnell 
had rung for her to ask Mr. and Mrs. Warnock 
if they would be so good as to go up to the 
drawing-room. 

How much there was to speak about, and 
regret ! Fergus knew now how mistaken he had 
been in having thus needlessly dropped out of 
sight; how much suffering and perplexity he 
had caused; and how, if he had been open to 
communication, he might have known that for 
years past he could have been safely at home. 
Again he recounted his history from the time 
of his leaving Ireland. We take it up where we 
last saw him, in the employment of Senor Don 
Peireira, at the Brazilian rice plantation. When 
the first strangeness of his employment and of 
all the surroundings had passed away, Fergus 
settled to his work without much discontent. 


He liked the climate. The old Don, in some 
respects hard to work with, was easy-going in 
others, and especially so with his people, who 
were all slaves, most of them born on the estate, 
but they seemed to regard him with veneration 
and even affection. Most of Don Peireira’s 
peculiarities were the result of the autocratic 
position he held within his own sphere. The 
bitterness of having lost, or rather given up, all 
claim to Honora’s love—this, and the want of 
cultivated society, formed the dark side of life 
to Fergus during the time he was at the plan- 
tation. From a few stray newspapers that he 
oceasicnally had met with at the hotels at Para, 
he knew how it had fared with the Irish Rebel- 
lion, and that after a time the British Govern- 
ment had published a full amnesty. 

More than once he had almost determined to 
return, but each time something occurred to 
make him defer doing so. Once a fire took 
place, compelling the rebuilding of a large part 
of the establishment, and it would have been 
ungenerous to throw so much extra trouble on 
the Don. The last time he was about to speak 
to Don Piereira on the subject, he was suddenly 
taken very ill, and Fergus could not forsake him 
then. The old man had become quite attached 
to him, and manifested this in many ways, as 
well as by liberal payment. His friends used to 
laugh and shrug their shoulders, and say that 
proud young fellow would yet be the old Don’s 
heir. On the plantation he was liked, because 
he was both just and kind, but otherwise he 
could not be said to be popular. 

One day, on returning from Para, where he 
had been on business, he found with the old 
Don a strange gentleman, a traveller, going on, 
hesaid, to the interior. Being curious to see 
the working of a Brazilian rice plantation, he 
had been recommended to ask Don Piereira’s 
permission to go over his. With the hospitality 
of the country, this gentleman was at once 
invited to remain as the Don’s guest until he 
had seen all he wished. He had been there 
above a week, when one evening he and Fergus 
were sitting in the verandah while the short, 
tropical twilight faded into night, and the stars 
came out brightly in the clear atmosphere. 

* “ Have you ever been in Ireland?” asked the 
stranger, suddenly, of Fergus. 

Startled by the question, he replied with 
another, “‘ Why do you ask me ?” 

“* Because I was there a few months ago; in 
the North.” 

“Did you know many of the people there?” 
said Fergus, in some surprise. 

“Yes,” said the other, for the first time speak- 
ing in English, “I knew some whose names you 
might recognise.” 

Fergus sprang up, and facing his companion, 
grasped him by the shoulder, exclaiming, “ For 
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Heaven’s sake, tell me who you are! I have felt 
all along as if I ought to know you, or as if I 
had known you in some other life.” 

With that the other, too, stood up, and taking 
Fergus by the hand, he gave him a sign they 
both knew too well, the grip by which the 
“United Irishmen” recognised each other, 
“Who am I?” said he, “I am one who has 
come half round the world to undo a great 
wrong I once did you. Had we been success- 
ful it would not have been that, but we were 
betrayed and beaten; do you know me now?” 

“T thought——,” said Fergus in a perplexed 
tone, and he stopped. 

“You thought I had come to my end in their 
hands?” 

“Are you Delaney?” said Fergus almost 
trembling. 

“The same. I am the same Anthony Delaney 
who led you to join a noble cause, not the less 
so because we lost it. I have spent months in 
tracing you, to tell you to go home again. 
There are many good things awaiting you.” 

“You call yourself Le Jardinier?” said 
Fergus, scarcely able to take in all the other 
said. 

“ Aye,” said he, “I changed my name to 
Gardiner for money that was left me; I had to 
do it. By that name I was known in Ireland 
last winter: I was for some months in the 
North.” 

“Did you know,—can you tell me anything 
of those who used to be my friends there?” 

Then Gardiner told him of Warnock, his 
change of residence and his marriage. He told 
him of the O’Donnell’s death and that the old 
castle was burned. He stopped here, and 
Fergus stood before him in a very agony of 
excitement. 

“What more?” he gasped, as the other re- 
mained silent; “there are others. You say you 
want to do me good,” he cried, seizing Gardiner 
by the hand, “tell me, for Heaven’s sake, tell 
me, what of Miss 0’ Donnell?” 

“This much: she is waiting for your return. 
Go home to her.” 

Such was the substance of the history that 
Fergus gave to his eager, sympathetic listeners ; 
most of it had been communicated to Mr. 
Warnock on the previous evening. He had 
been one of the passengers by the Dublin mail, 
which arrived at the hotel shortly before the 
time when the “coterie” commenced; and 
when Honora stepped out of the sedan-chair, he 
was standing in the shadow at the back of the 
hall, only a few feet from her. 

Touched to the heart at thus unexpectedly 
seeing her, his spirit yet suddenly sank within 
him. Her graceful and dignified appearance, 
her commanding figure, and her purely feminine 
loveliness heightened by a thoughtful, almost 
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grave expression of countenance, formed an 
ensemble beside which Fergus felt so insigni- 
ficant and unworthy, that the most prominent 
idea in his mind was that of his own pre- 
sumption in imagining he had any claim on her 
regard. 

He saw Mr. Warnock among those who were 
beginning to throng the entrance to the hall, 
and unmarked by him, he followed his steps, 
revolving in his mind the wisdom, nay, the 
propriety of, in the first place, communicating 
with him, in the hope of obtaining some 
assurance as to Honora’s continued regard, 
before he made himself known to her. This 
assurance Mr, Warnock had no hesitation in 
giving him, during the long midnight conference 
they held together; and Fergus, who left him 
only shortly before Honora was expected to 
return home, stood by again, unknown, as she 
entered her chair, and following it, he had yet 
another glimpse as Mr. Warnock received her 
at the door of his own house. 

How it was that Fergus had not recognised 
Gardiner, whom he had once knownso well, aston- 
ished Mr. Warrock ; but the change of name; the 
fact of -his having become slightly grey, and 
instead of a smooth shaven face, wearing a large 
moustache, and this for the purpose of con- 
cealing his identity; his wearing spectacles; all 
these things, combined with the belief in his 
death, were surely enough to confuse anyone’s 
recollection. 

That Gardiner maintained so close an incog- 
nito on finding Fergus, was due to a wish to 
observe him and his course of life, before giving 
him the information which would lead him back 
to Honora. 

Gardiner went to Santander at once on leaving 
Ireland. For a time it seemed as if he had 
gone there in vain, and it was when his search 
for any trace of Fergus was about to be aban- 
doned, he found an old servant who had lived 
with Madame Salvador, and who remembered 
the distress that lady felt about the young man 
who had gone there not knowing the firm had 
failed; and instead of getting the fortune he 
was entitled to, found himself penniless. 

This old servant told Gardiner that the lad 
they were talking of, sailed away to some place 
along with a gentleman who used to be in Don 
Salvador’s office, and with this the information 
came to anend. With infinite trouble, Gardiner 
traced this person whose name he had ascer- 
tained to be Saunders, to a place where he 
had been employed after he left McIver and 
Salvador’s, and there he found a clerk who had 
been in the office with him, and from whom he 
found that Saunders had died in Brazil. This 
clerk, however, knew nothing of the fact that 
another young man had gone out with him; 
but after a long search, he found the address in 
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New York that Saunders had given to him when 
he left, and to which he had once written. 
This was a slender clue, but along with it, 
Gardiner had time, money, and determination. 

He proceeded to New York. ‘The gentleman 
on whose recommendation Saunders had gone 
out, was found at this address. He remembered 
Fergus, and that he had gone south with 
Saunders. At first he did not recollect he had 
given him an introduction to a person who was 
agent to some Brazilian planters, but after a 
time this came into his mind, and an interview 
with this person showed Gardiner that at last he 
was on the right track. How he found Fergus 
has been told. He remained some days longer 
at the plantation, after making himself and his 
errand known, until he was satisfied no long 
time would pass before Fergus was on his home- 
ward way. 

Senor Don Peireira took his going away as 
something between a slight and an injustice. 
Had he not treated him well enough? Did he 
want more pay? What could there be in 
Ireland that there was not here? At last 
Gardiner gave him some intimation that there 
was something in his leaving beyond the induce- 
ments he could offer him. The Don was silent 
for a while, and then he said he supposed there 
was a lady in the case. Quite right, he ought 
to go. He wished he had married himself when 
he was young. Let McIver go then and marry 
his lady-love, and bring her out, and she should 
live like an Infanta, and be a daughter to him. 

Before they parted, Gardiner told Fergus of 
his own unsuccessful suit to Miss O’Donnell, 
and how by her reception of it he became aware 
of her unaltered attachment to her early lover. 

“T felt then,” he said, “ what I had done in 
drawing you ‘in among us, in Dublin; that J 
had caused your banishment by it, and years of 
sad, long, weary waiting to that noble girl; and 
I vowed to Heaven that, if strength were given 
me, and if you were in this life, that I would 
find you, and make Miss O’Donnell happy, 
through your happiness, if I could not through 
my own.” 

“And where is Gardiner now?” asked Mr. 
Warnock. 

Fergus could not tell: he left Para, saying he 
was going to travel in the interior, but was never 
again seen or heard of, by any of those with 
whose history, as told here, his own was so 
strangely interwoven. 

A day or two afterwards Fergus went to 
Millfield. Job’s account of that visit was, that he 
was “ foddering the beasties, an goin’ canny by 
a brave heifer that still had a notion o’ kicking, 
when he felt someone catch him by the shoulder, 


an’ when he looked round, there was Nancy an’ . 


the eyes standin’ in her head, an’ her not fit to 
speak. There was Maisthur Fairgus! Maisthur 


Fairgus, that my Nancy niver giv’ up hopes 
of! I declare, we were both a laughin’ an’ a 
cryin’ !” 

The winter day was short, but Fergus must 
see Phil. He was found in old Kitty’s. “ He was 
company for her,” she said, “ an’ aye did wee 
turns for her, she was that stiff herself she was 
na’ fit to thravel through the house.” 

Phil’s delight at seeing Fergus knew no 
bounds. He shook hands with him, and went 
capering round him; and finally, pulling his 
fiddle out of a corner, he began to play a jig. 

“Ye niver got a tune at all, now did ye, 
Maisthur Fairgus, dear?” cried he, with the tears 
running down his face. 

All Fergus’s friends agreed that he was 
greatly improved. Taller than ever, his figure 
was now formed and manly-looking. He had 
always been handsome, but he was more so now; 
for the dreamy expression had changed to 
thoughtfulness, and there was quiet steadiness 
in his look and manner, and a _ courteous 
deference to the opinions of others. 

One bright morning during the ensuing 
spring a quiet wedding party entered the old 
cathedral of Derry. The bride was fair, beyond 
the common lot of women, and a gentle stateli- 
ness seemed to belong to her of right. Her early 
love, her only love, stood by her side, and none 
could look at him and say le did not match her 
in all the outward comeliness of face and form. 
Mr. Warnock’s worn countenance seemed smooth 
and radiant in the reflected light of their happi- 
ness. He had nothing now to do for the lady 
he had so long cared for and shielded with 
almost knightly devotion, but to give her up to 
her long-lost and faithfully-waited-for lover. 

Mrs. Warnock was there, looking positively 
young in the joy there was all around, and a 
little behind the group stood a wedding guest 
whose heart was just full of delight and thank- 
fulness, Nancy Kirby—in a lavender prinsetta 
dress, almost as pretty as Mrs. Warnock’s silk. 
Soft India muslin, fair white flowers, rich 
lace that had been her mother’s, made up 
Honora’s bridal robes. She had never been in 
England, and they went there for a time. 

And now we bid farewell to these Irish friends 
whom we have known so long, leaving the 
Warnocks to go gently on in quiet usefulness 
through the remainder of their lives, looking 
back thankfully on all the way whereby they 
had been led; and leaving Honora and Fergus 
to commence a longer career, with minds and 
hearts alike softened and ennobled by past trial, 
and with a strong, yet humble determination to 
seek the continual guidance and direction of 
the gracious Providence that amidst so much 
perplexity and grief has guided them even 
unto “the haven where they would be!” 


THE END. 
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